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Phase  Four 

March  through  May,  1994 

In  our  original  schedule,  phase  four  was  designated  as  revising  and  finalizing.  We  are  behind  schedule. 
To  compensate,  team  members  were  asked  to  contract  for  chunks  of  the  curriculum  and/or  assessment  to  do 
on  their  own.  During  March,  a  trickle  of  these  assignments  came  into  the  office,  with  Brenda,  Ed,  and  Sherrill 
sending  mountains  of  work.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  these  curriculum  cycles  take  shape.  By  the  time  the  April 
meeting  rolled  around,  we  had  25  curriculum  cycles,  formatted  beautifully  on  the  MAC  by  Mary,  and  an 

introductory  guide  near  completion.  (See  April  6  letter.)  , 

In  the  meantime,  much  traveling  had  taken  place.  For  me,  attendance  at  Kathy  Short  s  session  on 
Inquiry-based  Instruction  at  the  NCTE  Spring  Conference  in  Portland,  March  8-12,  validated  the  ideas  that 
I’d  been  trying  to  incorporate  into  the  framework.  Luckily,  Margaret  Scott  also  attended  this  session  and  was 

similarly  impressed.  .  ,  i-  rvn 

Within  the  office,  the  details  of  administering  a  grant  continue  to  consume  time.  (See  Julie  Dilly 

message  and  response.)  The  OPI  Coordinating  Committee  was  once  again  asked  for  input  and  provided  some 

good  pointers.  (See  memo  and  questions.)  ..  _ 

The  curriculum  team  had  decided  to  meet  on  a  Thursday-Fnday-Saturday,  April  21-23.  (See  letter 

and  agenda.)  Members  had  been  sent  a  pre-reading  packet  of  materials  on  inquiry-based  instruction  and 
theme  cycles.  After  reports  from  conference-goers,  including  Janet  Boisvert  and  Brandy  Howey  who  visited 
an  arts  high  school  in  Las  Vegas,  (See  conference  reports.)  the  committee  broke  into  discipline  groups  to 
examine  the  draft  curriculum  cycles  for  integrity  and  appropriateness  for  the  encounters  and  creates  of  their 
disciplines.  Each  group  had  a  master  set  of  cycles  to  write  their  revisions.  Committee  members  were  still 
having  some  concerns  about  the  format  of  the  cycles.  As  a  result,  they  formed  a  subcommittee,  consisting  of 

Delger,  Harris,  Kaufman,  and  Swan  to  select  a  format  for  the  cycles. 

Another  activity  of  the  meeting  was  the  attempt  to  design  assessments  for  selected  cycles.  Groups 
were  charged  with  taking  one  of  the  "creates”  and  developing  a  rubric  for  it.  The  results  of  this  activity  were 
somewhat  disappointing.  One  group,  however,  did  produce  a  grid  to  be  used  for  program  assessment.  On 

the  last  day,  fall  training  for  the  ambassadors  was  discussed. 

After  the  meeting,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  way  to  solve  the  format  problem  was  to  put  the  cycles 
themselves  on  11"  by  17"  paper,  fold  them,  and  use  them  as  the  folders.  The  subcommittee,  Mary  Moe,  and 
Julie  all  liked  this  idea.  We  could  forge  ahead!  Mary  Moe  then  worked  diligently  to  reformat  the  cycles  and 

to  incorporate  the  work  of  the  committees  from  the  April  meeting.  . 

Advisory  committee  members  were  contacted  and  asked  to  submit  paragraphs  or  sections  for  the 

instructional  guide.  .  , 

On  May  16-17, 1  was  working  as  a  member  of  a  panel  of  consultants  for  Prentice  Hall  as  they  unveiled 

a  new  textbook  concept.  The  discussions  were  interesting,  although  I  wasn’t  completely  impressed  with  the 

television  show  motif  that  was  suggested  as  a  theme  for  the  series.  After  the  meetings,  I  shared  the  Arts  and 

English  Framework  with  Mary  Wolin-Collins,  Director  of  Consumer  Research.  She  was  very  impressed  with 

the  concept  and  the  details  of  the  curriculum,  saying  it  was  "knock  your  socks  off"  stuff.  Englewood  Cliffs, 

New  Jersey,  amazed  me  with  its  apparent  prosperity  and  woodsy  feeling. 

In  Minneapolis,  at  the  Minnesota  Center  for  Arts  Education,  I  picked  up  a  new  scheduling  idea, 
assessment  rubrics,  and  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  band,  orchestra,  and  chorus 

dictating  a  schedule  is  to  encourage  smaller  ensembles. 

<■  in  the  MCAE  schedule,  students  can  attend  two,  one-hour  and  fifty-minute  blocks  of  academic  courses 

in  the  morning  and  take  their  art  blocks  in  the  afternoon.  Evening  electives  courses  are  also  offered, 
particularly  for  those  students  interested  in  art  disciplines  other  than  the  ones  they  have  selected  as  their 
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majors.  Perhaps  we  could  encourage  our  model  schools  to  offer  electives  in  the  evenings  for  our  6-12  graders 
that  would  also  be  open  to  adults  for  tuition.  Their  schedule  and  assessment  ideas  should  be  included  as 
samples  in  the  Framework  documents. 

After  Minneapolis,  I  flew  to  Denver,  where  Judy  Gilbert  picked  me  up  and  drove  me  to  Estes  Park 
and  the  Eagle  Rock  School.  This  school  is  funded  by  Honda  and  accepts  14-18  year-olds  who  have  dropped 
out  of  high  school,  but  show  potential  for  learning,  primarily  through  attitude.  Students  begin  at  Eagle  Rock 
with  a  wilderness  experience,  including  a  21-day  trek  into  the  wilds.  Survival  skills  are  taught  during  the  two 
weeks  prior  to  their  trek.  During  the  experience,  students  will  spend  three  days  doing  a  solo  adventure. 
Course  work  is  designed  into  trimesters;  is  ungraded;  and  consists  of  electives  such  as  "Poetry,  Myths,  and 

Meaning,"  Spanish,  and  "Why  Does  Anyone  Live  in  Estes  Park?" 

This  trip  proved  to  be  a  great  break  for  me  from  the  drudgery  of  this  curriculum  work  and  I  returned 

feeling  that  our  work  had  been  validated.  I  was  convinced  again  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
HELENA,  MONTANA  59620 
(406)444-3095 


April  6,  1994 


Dear  Curriculum  Team  Member: 

As  we  look  out  at  snow-covered  vehicles  and  watch  the  giant  snowflakes  drifting  past  the 
window,  we  wish  you  a  Happy  Spring.  We  hope  your  Easter  or  spring  break  was  pleasant 

and  productive. 

We  have  received  several  homework  packets  and  have  put  Mary  to  work  typing  and  doing 
layout.  Thanks  to  your  hard  work,  we  have  told  the  Department  of  Education  that  we  are 
progressing  on  schedule,  although  the  document  we  print  in  July  will  be  called  a  draft.  We 
have  enclosed  a  listing  of  the  pieces  that  we  have,  with  brief  notes  about  their  status.  We 
are  hoping  to  have  all  of  the  curriculum  packets  available  to  you  in  the  Encounter-Learn- 
Create  format  for  the  April  meeting. 

At  the  April  21-23  (Thursday  through  Saturday)  meeting,  we  anticipate  that  we  will  spend 
about  one  day  revising  and  editing  those  curriculum  pages.  Perhaps  another  day  will  be 
spent  completing  the  "guide"  part  of  the  framework  and  designing  the  poster.  Our  third  day 
could  then  be  devoted  to  planning  the  training  and  parceling  out  work  to  complete  the 
framework.  We’ll  send  more  specific  details  and  an  agenda  next  week.  Of  course,  another 
important  part  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  hear  reports  from  those  of  you  who  have  traveled 

during  these  past  two  months. 

The  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  are  now  available  in  completed  form.  We  intend 
to  order  500  copies  of  the  standards,  and  you  will  get  an  original  copy  as  soon  as  we  have 
them.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  copied  the  "standards"  portion  of  the  book  for  you. 
Although  you  cannot  see  it  on  these  copies,  the  content  standards  are  shaded  with  blue. 

You  will  notice  that  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education  content  standards  (outcomes)  are 
no  longer  divided  into  the  categories  Creating  and  Performing,  Perceiving  and  Analyzing,  and 
Placing  in  Cultural  and  Historic  Perspective.  This  change  requires  that  we  make  a  decision. 
Should  we  retain  or  eliminate  our  categories?  We  have  enclosed  an  updated  page  of  our 
integrated  outcomes  as  presented  by  the  outcomes  subcommittee  at  our  February  meeting. 
The  italicized  paragraphs  below  each  heading  are  taken  from  the  five  bulleted  points  listed 
on  "What  Students  Should  Know  and  Be  Able  to  Do  in  the  Arts"  on  the  first  page  of  the 

enclosed  new  standards. 


Affirmative  Action — EEO  Employer 


Curriculum  Team 
April  6,  1994 
Page  Two 

Reasons  to  retain  our  categories  include:  1)  Since  we  are  not  categorizing  by  subject,  we 
need  another  organizational  device.  2)  These  categories  provide  a  structure  that  fits  well 
with  English.  3)  We  have  already  done  too  much  work  using  these  categories.  4)  We 
enhanced  the  categories  with  the  change  to  "Connect  Cultures  and  other  Content  Areas"  and 
the  addition  of  "Interact  and  Reflect."  5)  The  print  in  the  middle  section  needs  to  be 
"broken  up"  in  some  way. 

Reasons  to  eliminate  our  categories  include:  1)  The  categories  may  create  false  divisions. 
2)  We  may  want  to  mirror  the  arts  standards. 

You  may  be  thinking  of  other  reasons  to  retain  or  eliminate  the  categories.  We  must  make 
a  decision  on  this  important  issue  as  soon  as  possible.  Please  look  at  the  enclosed  standards, 
our  one-page  outcomes  list,  your  work-to-date  on  the  Encounter-Learn-Create  pages,  talk 
to  your  advisor  and  fellow  curriculum  team  members,  and  send  us  your  preference  on  the 
enclosed  "ballot"  before  April  15. 

Also  enclosed  in  this  packet  are  four  pages  that  Mary  formatted  for  use  in  the  Continuation 
Grant.  If  you  can  work  on  a  Macintosh  with  Pagemaker  and  would  like  the  template  for  this 
format,  please  call.  We’ll  send  you  a  disk. 

Since  Helena  is  busy  April  20-23,  we  had  some  difficulty  finding  a  block  of  rooms  at  state 
rate.  We  have  reserved  rooms  at  the  Super  8,  which  is  between  the  two  motels  where  you 
have  stayed  previously.  Also  be  sure  to  mark  June  13  on  you  calendars  for  the  meeting  with 
our  advisory  committee. 


Sincerely, 


Language  Arts  Specialist 


ts  Education  Specialist 


Enclosures 


Aesthetic  Cycles 


Status  4/07/94 
Questions  about  Use 


1.  Encounter  Imagination 

Pourquoi  story 

Mary  is  formatting 

2.  Encounter  Culture 

Greece 

Julie,  Mary  are  completing 

3.  Encounter  Perspective 
shoes 

Integrate  with  #4 

4.  Encounter  Balance 
dance 

Julie,  Mary  are  completing 

5.  Encounter  Tradition 
folk  songs 

Was  this  part  of  local  history? 

6.  Encounter  Utility 
automobile 

Great!  Needs  little  work. 

7.  Encounter  Change 

museum-local  history 

Needs  typing  and  formatting. 

8.  Encounter  Self-Image 
artists’  lives 

Julie,  Mary  are  completing 

9.  Encounter  Symbolism 
clothes 

'  Needs  work.  Is  topic  accurate?  Costuming? 

10.  Encounter  Technology 

2001 

Needs  work. 

11.  Encounter  Adaptation 

Sunday  in  the  Park 

Jan,  Mary  are  completing 

12.  Encounter  Film  No  outcomes.  Integrate  with  camcorder? 

also,  Cinema  course 

13.  Encounter  Relationships  Needs  work. 

Courtship 


14.  Encounter  Celebrations  Could  be  very  good. 

a)  Pow  Wow 

b)  Daffodils-Ansel  Adams,  etc. 


15.  Encounter  Ambition 

Macbeth 

16.  Encounter  Human  Diversity  and  Unity 

Universal  Stories 

17.  Encounter  Mortality 

18.  Encounter  the  Montana  Experience 

19.  Encounter  Beauty 

20.  Photography 

21.  Pottery 

22.  Concert 

23.  Camcorder 

24.  Suffering 

25.  Fairy  Tales 


Needs  work,  focus. 

We  have  3  versions.  Needs  work. 

Needs  formatting. 

Is  this  the  same  as  film? 

(River  Runs  Through  It) 

Needs  outcomes. 

Assessment  only. 

Jan,  Mary  are  completing. 

Almost  done. 

Integrate  with  film? 

Integrate  with  Beauty? 

Sketchy.  Integrate  with  universal  story? 


Learning  Categories  Ballot 


I  think  we  should  continue  to  write  out  outcomes  under  the  categories  of  Perceive 
and  Analyze,  Create  and  Perform,  Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas,  and 

Interact  and  Reflect. 


I  think  we  should  abandon  the  categories. 


I  can’t  decide.  I  think  we  should  postpone  the  decision  until  our  April  meeting. 


I  can’t  decide.  I  think  the  project  directors  and  the  editor/consultant  (Mary  Moe) 
should  make  this  decision  before  the  Encounter-Learn-Create  pages  are  drafted  for 
the  April  meeting. 


Other: 


Comments: 


From:  Julia  Dilly  (JDILLY) 

To:  JHAHN 

Date:  Tuesday,  April  5,  1994  10:06  am 

Subject:  grant  budget  -Reply 

Jan,  we  need  to  submit  two  budget  amendment  requests  for  spending  authority  in  FY95:  1) 
for  the  administration  monies  and  2)  for  the  monies  to  be  distributed  to  schools.  These 
need  to  be  submitted  to  the  budget  office  I’m  guessing  the  middle  of  May.  I  would  think 
that  the  Legislative  Finance  committee  will  be  meeting  the  first  part  of  June. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  justification  I  sent  to  the  budget  office  last  Fall  in  order  to  obtain 
an  appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year.  My  explanations  were  based  on  the  questions  that  we 
are  required  to  answer  for  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Planning  (OBPP)  listed  below. 
Read  over  my  explanations  to  these  questions.  They  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
administration  portion,  but,  feel  free  to  add  or  make  changes.  I  would  ask  that  you  answer 
the  questions  below  for  the  distribution  to  schools  amendment.  Please  have  your 
explanations  back  to  me  by  the  first  week  in  May.  ..  and  do  call  if  you  have  questions! 

The  following  is  information  is  required  by  OBPP  when  submitting  budget  amendment 
requests: 

1.  A  description  of  the  general  puposes  of  the  BA  specifying  the  services  to  be  provided. 
Describe  the  source  of  funds  (federal). 

2.  Provide  the  date  and  the  manner  in  which  OPI  became  aware  of  the  availability  of 
these  funds. 

3.  Certify  that  the  BA  makes  no  commitment  for  increased  general  fund  support. 

4.  Certify  that  such  services  are  in  addition  to  services  provided  under  current 
appropriations. 

5.  Certify  that  the  agency  did  not  have  knowledge  of  the  matter  at  a  time  when  a  proposal 
could  have  been  made  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  most  recent  legislative  session  open  to 
that  matter. 

6.  Explain  why  the  BA  services  are  necessary  by  identifying  the  public  welfare  objective(s) 
to  be  servced  &  describing  the  consequences  of  delaying  the  provision  of  services  until  the 
next  legislative  session. 

7.  Certify  that  no  other  reasonable  alternative  exists  within  current  level  appropriations. 


Montana  Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework 
Distribution  of  Funds  to  Schools 


1.  A  description  of  the  general  puposes  of  the  BA  specifying  the  services  to  be  provided. 
Describe  the  source  of  funds  (federal). 

Using  federal  funding  from  a  competitive  U.S.  Department  of  Education  grant,  the  Arts  and 
English  Curricular  Framework  team  have  (from  September,  1993,  to  June,  1994)  drafted 
curriculum  and  instructional  materials  for  an  integrated  arts  and  English  program. 
Workshops  about  this  framework  will  be  presented  during  the  fall  of  1994.  Interested  school 
will  submit  proposals  during  the  winter.  By  March  1,  1995,  three  to  five  model  school  sites 
will  be  selected. 

The  purpose  of  this  budget  ammendment  is  to  allow  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  the 
authority  to  distribute  $73,000  to  the  selected  model  schools  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1995  for  these  schools  to  purchase  necessary  materials  and  pay  for  the  training  and 
preparation  of  teachers  to  implement  this  innovative  curriculum.  A  total  of  $30,000  for 
supplies  and  materials,  $18,000  for  equipment,  and  $25,000  for  training  and  preparation  time 
will  be  distributed  to  the  model  schools. 


2.  Provide  the  date  and  the  manner  in  which  OPI  became  aware  of  the  availability  of 
these  funds. 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  received  notification  that  the  grant  was  awarded  on  June 
9,  1993.  A  continuation  grant  for  the  second  year  of  funding,  for  which  this  ammendment 
is  being  written,  was  submitted  on  March  30,  1994. 


3.  Certify  that  the  BA  makes  no  commitment  for  increased  general  fund  support. 

This  budget  ammendment  makes  no  ascertainable  present  or  future  significant  commitment 
for  increased  general  fund  support. 


4.  Certify  that  such  services  are  in  addition  to  services  provided  under  current 
appropriations. 

Additional  services  that  will  be  provided  as  a  result  of  the  expenditures  to  be  permitted 
under  this  budget  ammendment  are  the  training  of  teachers  in  an  integrated,  arts-based 
curriculum;  the  implementation  of  instruction  units  and  curriculum  that  integrates  English 
and  the  arts;  the  establishment  of  model  school  to  pilot  the  curriculum;  and  the  financial 
support  of  the  model  school  to  ensure  that  they  can  successfully  implement  the  curriculum. 
None  of  these  services  could  be  provided  without  the  use  of  these  federal  funds. 
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5.  Certify  that  the  agency  did  not  have  knowledge  of  the  matter  at  a  time  when  a  proposal 
could  have  been  made  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  most  recent  legislative  session  open  to 
that  matter. 

We  already  had  the  ammendment  for  the  grant,  I  thought. 

6.  Explain  why  the  BA  services  are  necessary  by  identifying  the  public  welfare  objective(s) 
to  be  servced  &  describing  the  consequences  of  delaying  the  provision  of  services  until  the 
next  legislative  session. 

The  public  welfare  will  be  served  by  providing  the  benefits  of  aesthetic  education  to 
Montana’s  children,  balancing  educational  emphases  between  the  humanities  and  sciences, 
and  improving  the  quality  of  arts  and  Engish  education  (including  teacher  preparation)  in 
Montana. 

Delay  of  the  provision  of  services  would  mean  the  loss  of  federal  funds  for  the  project. 
Schools  interested  in  implementing  the  curriculum  would  not  be  able  to  provide  teacher 
inservice  and  the  necessary  materials  for  beginning  implementation. 

7.  Certify  that  no  other  reasonable  alternative  exists  within  current  level  appropriations. 

There  are  not  reasonable  alternatives  available  to  implement  this  curriculum.  OPI  does  not 
have  spending  authority  in  our  federal  funds  to  make  these  distributions  of  funds  unless  the 
budget  ammendment  is  approved. 


MEMO 


April  11,  1994 


To: 

From: 

Subject: 


OPI  Arts  and  English  Framework  Coordinating  Committee  Members 


Jan  Hahn 


Draft  Curriculum  Pages 


We’re  plugging  along  with  the  writing  of  the  Arts  and  English  Curriculum  and  once  again 
would  like  your  input.  I’ve  attached  a  description  of  the  design  of  this  curriculum,  a 
schematic,  a  list  of  the  general  outcomes,  and  many  pages  of  what  will  be  the  major 
components  of  the  "curriculum  packets"  or  "cycles,"  as  we’re  calling  them.  We’ve  settled  on 
the  general  format  of  the  curriculum  and  are  now  seeking  help  on  the  details. 

I  want  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  participate.  If  you  attend  the  satellite  broadcast  on 
standards  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  perhaps  we  could  discuss  some  of  your  reactions  to 
these  pages  before,  between,  or  after.  You  could  also  EMAIL  your  responses  to  me  or 
simply  write  them  on  this  memo. 

From  1:30-2:00  on  Thursday,  April  14,  Julie  Smith  and  I  will  be  available  in  the  conference 
room  to  hear  your  responses,  ideas  and  concerns.  In  other  words,  we  re  convening  a  short 
meeting  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  at  that  time.  Also,  you  may  be  interested  in  hearing 
the  responses  of  other  committee  members. 

Please  answer  the  questions  on  the  back  of  this  memo  using  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods. 


Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  help. 


Content  Standards  for  Arts  and  English: 
Learning  in  Visual,  Literary  and  Performing  Arts 


Students  will  LEARN  to  Perceive  and  Analyze 

They  should  have  an  informed  acquaintance  with  exemplary  works  of  visual,  literary  and 
performing  arts  from  a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical  periods.  They  should  be  able  to  develop  and 
present  basic  analyses  of  works  of  art  from  structural,  historical,  and  cultural  perspectives,  and  from 
combinations  of  those  perspectives.  This  includes  the  ability  to  understand  and  evaluate  work  in  the 
various  arts  disciplines. 

•  practice  effective  strategies  for  critical  listening,  reading  and  viewing 

•  identify  basic  elements,  devices  and  characteristics  of  the  arts 

•  expand  vocabulary  to  increase  understanding 

•  compare  and  contrast  in  order  to  understand  and  evaluate 

•  question,  think  and  respond  critically  and  creatively 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Create  and  Perform 

They  should  be  able  to  communicate  at  a  basic  level  in  dance,  music,  theater,  and  the  visual 
arts.  They  should  be  able  to  communicate  proficiently  in  the  language  arts  and  in  at  least  one  art  form. 


•  determine  audience  and  purpose 

•  participate  in  the  arts  for  powerful  and  purposful  expression 

•  express  self  through  the  arts 

•  create  a  variety  of  products,  using  various  media,  genres  and  styles 

•  purposefully  select  media,  images,  form  or  techniques 

•  integrate  past  experiences/performances  to  generate  new  works 

•  engage  in  meaningful  processes  that  include  selection,  practice,  revision,  and  publication, 

production,  or  performance 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Connect  Cultures  and  other  Content  Areas 

They  should  be  able  to  relate  various  types  of  arts  knowledge  and  skills  within  and  across  the 

arts  and  other  disciplines. 

•  understand  cultures  through  language  and  the  arts 

•  use  systematic  processes  to  gather  and  develop  knowledge 

•  employ  problem  solving  skills  and  reasoning  techniques 

•  use  skills  and  knowledge  in  creative  ways  across  disciplines 

•  appreciate  and  understand  individuality  and  community 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Interact  and  Reflect 

They  should  develop  attributes  of  self-discipline,  cooperation,  responsibility,  and  reflectiveness 
in  the  performance,  production,  and  processes  of  the  arts. 

•  collaborate  and  cooperate  effectively  with  others 

•  initiate,  evaluate  and  adapt  to  change 

•  communicate  personal  perceptions  in  appropriate  ways 

•  relate  aesthetic  experiences  to  the  self 

•  experience  arts  for  personal  enrichment 

•  evaluate  own  work  and  work  of  others 


Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework:  OPI  Coordinating  Committee’s  April  Questions 


1.  Have  we  left  out  (or  repeated)  any  important  outcomes  on  the  General  Outcomes  page? 
Such  as? 


2.  Do  you  feel  that  the  divisions  (Perceive  and  Analyze,  Create  and  Perform,  Connect 
Cultures  and  other  Content  Areas,  Interact  and  Reflect)  are  useful? 


3.  Is  the  schematic  useful? 


4.  Keeping  in  mind  that  the  cycles  are  models,  are  they  practical? 


5.  Is  the  wording  in  the  cycles  understandable? 


6.  Do  the  Encounters,  Learns  and  Creates  seem  appropriate  to  the  specified  level? 


7.  Can  you  suggest  resources  for  the  Encounters? 

(Within  each  packet  will  be  a  resource  list,  with  titles,  films,  museums,  guest 

speakers,  etc..  We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  on  this.) 


8.  Any  obvious  changes  in  content  that  you  would  suggest  to  the  text?  (These  drafts 
have  not  yet  been  proofed  for  spelling,  so  don’t  worry  about  that.) 


9.  Other  comments? 


Dispatches 


(Continued  from  page  11) 
of  Teachers  of  English  Language 
Arts  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
in  hillings  this  October  during  MEA 
days.  Katy  Paynich,  Bozeman  Senior 
High,  is  MATELA's  program  chair. 

English  language  arts  standards 
Those  of  you  who  have  been 
following  the  news  on  national 
standards  projects  are  aware  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
discontinued  funding  for  the 
NCTE/IRA  Standards  Project  for 
English  Language  Arts  a  few  weeks 
after  the  second  draft  of  the  stan¬ 
dards  was  made  available  to 
standards  project  task  forces.  In  a 
letter  dated  April  8,  NC  I  E  executive 
director  Miles  Myers  explained 
NCTE's  position  on  the  project: 

"We  continue  to  believe  that  our 
standards  discussions  across  the 
country  are  making  slow  but  certain 
progress  toward  of  vision  of  English 
which  is  constructivist  and  not 
behaviorist  in  its  commitments  and 
which  recognizes  and  appreciates 
both  the  products  and  processes  of 
language.  The  NOTE  Executive 
Committee  will  discuss  various 
options  at  its  April  meeting.  At  this 
time,  NOTE  will  continue  develop¬ 
ing  content  standards  for  English 
language  arts,  building  upon  the 
work  of  the  SPELA  Board  and  Task 
Forces,  affiliate  and  other  chartered 
task  forces,  and  individual  review¬ 
ers.  It  is  important  that  you  critique 
Excerpts  from  Professional  Collection 
*2,  suggest  revisions  and  additional 
standards,  and  write  vignettes." 

If  you  would  like  copies  of  these 
draft  standards,  please  contact  me. 

Arts  and  English  curricular 
framework 

It  is  not  too  early  to  schedule  a 
presentation  explaining  the  Arts 
and  English  Curricular  Framework 
for  your  school  or  consortium  next 
fall.  The  framework  is  scheduled  for 
publication  in  July.  Curriculum 
team  members  will  be  available  to 
provide  training  and  awareness 
sessions  for  your  inservices,  after¬ 
school  meetings,  or  conferences.  The 
presentations  will  be  offered  all 
year;  however,  we  would  like  to 
schedule  as  many  sessions  as 
possible  before  the  end  of  January, 
when  schools  will  apply  for  model 
school  funding. 

The  Arts  and  English  Curricular 
Framework  was  written  with  a 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  under  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  and  Reform  of 
Schools  and  Teaching.  Fourteen  of 
these  grants,  called  frameworks, 
were  awarded.  The  purpose  of  the 
Montana  Arts  and  English  Curricu¬ 
lar  Framework  is  to  provide 
outstanding  models  of  integrated, 
arts-focused  schools  in  Montana. 

The  curriculum  team  discussed  and 
wrote  curriculum  for  a  total  of  12 
days  in  Helena,  September  through 
April.  The  advisory  committee  will 
suggest  final  revisions  and  (hope¬ 
fully)  approve  the  framework  June 
13, 1994. 

Model  schools  are  the  primary 
audience  for  this  framework.  Funds 
are  provided  for  the  model  schools 
so  they  can  implement  the  frame¬ 
work  effectively  and  serve  as 


showcases  for  all  schools  interested 
in  the  arts  as  a  curricular  focus. 
After  the  model  schools  have 
piloted  and  revised  the  curriculum, 
developed  effective  structures  for 
implementation,  and  tested  the 
appropriateness  of  teacher  training, 
a  final  framework  will  be  published 
in  July  of  1995.  Revisions  and 
suggestions  submitted  by  other 
educators  and  artists  throughout 
Montana  are  also  encouraged  and 
will  be  considered  for  the  final 
framework. 

The  Department  of  Education's 
expectation  for  the  framework 
projects  was  that  they  would  serve 
as  bridges  between  national 
standards  and  the  classrooms.  To 
achieve  that  end,  this  framework 
includes  integrated  outcomes  that 
derive  from  the  National  Standards 
for  Arts  Education,  the  Montana 
Communication  Arts  Model 
Curriculum,  and  the  draft  for  the 
NCTE/IRA  Project  for  Standards 
in  English  Language  Arts.  A  copy 
of  the  National  Standards  for  Arts 
Education  will  be  provided  as  a 
resource  for  using  this  framework. 

In  the  national  standards  move¬ 
ment,  the  term  "content  standards" 
refers  to  what  students  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do.  "Perfor¬ 
mance  standards"  describe  the 
degree  to  which  students  have 
achieved  the  content  standards. 
"Delivery,"  or  "opportunity  to  learn 
standards,"  describe  such  items  as 
the  setting,  resources,  teacher 
training,  hours,  class  sizes,  and 
technology  that  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  students  to  meet  content 
standards  and  thus  perform 
acceptably  on  their  assessments.  In 
the  curriculum  packets  of  the 
framework,  the  label  "learn"  was 
selected  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
confusion  surrounding  terms  such 
as  outcomes,  learner  goals  and 
objectives,  and  standards.  Inside  the 
curriculum  packets,  the  "learn" 
columns  list  specific  achievement 
standards  that  can  be  learned 
through  the  "aesthetic  encounters" 
and  "creative  acts"  suggested  by  the 
curriculum  cycle. 

In  the  Arts  and  English  Curricular 
Framework,  one  of  the  ways  for 
students  to  achieve  the  standards  is 
through  a  delivery  mode  called 
inquiry-based  instruction.  (See  the 
NCTEjoumal  Primary  Voices,  which 
devoted  its  April  1993  issue  to 
inquiry.)  I  became  even  more 
convinced  of  the  power  and 
appropriateness  of  this  method  for 
the  framework  during  sessions  by 
Jerome  Harste  and  Kathy  Short  at 
the  NCTE  Spring  Conference  in 
Portland  this  March. 

The  beauty  of  art  lies  in  its  ability 
to  nurture  in  us  greater  understand¬ 
ings  of  life.  When  we  finally  "get 
it,"  we  experience  the  "Aha!" 

'Aha!"  sums  up  our  understand¬ 
ings,  the  realization  that  we  have 
made  the  connection,  that  we  have 
glimpsed  into  the  artist’s  mind  and 
perhaps  his/her  cultural  context, 
and  that  we  achieved  personal 
growth.  The  aesthetic  encounters 
and  creative  acts  suggested  in  this 
framework  are  designed  so  that  the 
student  will  exclaim  "Aha!"  as  he  or 
she  pursues  the  provocative 
questions  inspired  by  the  arts.  An 


inquiry  emerges  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  and  environments  provided 
for  the  student. 

Inquiry  is  a  way  to  organize 
curriculum  by  topics  rather  than  by 
disciplines.  According  to  Jerome 
Harste,  the  disciplines  offer  an 
inquiry  perspective  and  possibility. 
In  planning  an  inquiry,  the  teacher 
uses  a  discipline  as  a  lens  on  the 
topic  under  investigation.  In  the 
arts,  students  might  pursue  their 
particular  interests  by  asking,  for 
example,  "What  would  a  dancer 
want  us  to  learn  from  the  study  of 
balance?"  The  critical  aspect  of  a 
discipline  is  how  it  structures  the 
world — the  kinds  of  questions  it 
poses,  the  way  it  goes  about 
research,  and  the  tools  that  it  uses. 

In  addition  to  disciplines  as 
sources  of  knowledge,  the  sign 
systems  (language,  music,  art, 
movement,  and  mathematics)  allow 
us  ". . .  to  conceive  and  express, 
communicate  and  interpret,  dream, 
record,  and  create  our  world  as  we 
think  it  is  or  as  we  think  it  might 
be."  (Harste)  Movement  across  and 
between  sign  systems  offers  new 
insights  and  new  knowledge.  The 
creative  acts  suggested  in  this 
curriculum  ask  the  student  to  make 
those  translations  between  sign 
systems,  thus  stretching  higher- 
order  thinking,  problem  solving, 
and  creative  thinking. 

Harste  and  Short  call  the  third 
source  of  knowledge  "personal 
knowing."  Because  the  only  starting 
point  from  which  children  can  learn 
is  their  own  experience,  this 
curriculum  is  designed  to  broaden 
that  experience  by  providing 
powerful  aesthetic  encounters.  It  is 
important  that  environments  and 
experiences  ground  the  students  in 
such  a  way  that  their  inquiries  will 
be  meaningful.  It's  also  important 
that  their  encounters  and  creative 
acts  honor  their  own  cultures  and 
respect  their  personal  knowing. 

I  hope  that  the  glimpses  into  the 
Montana  Arts  and  English  Curricu¬ 
lar  Framework  that  I  have  been 
providing  through  this  column 
have  created  enthusiasm  for  this 
project  and  that  we  will  have  many 
schools  throughout  Montana 
applying  to  become  model  schools 
next  January.  If  you  would  like  to 
contribute  ideas  to  the  project  or 
schedule  presentations,  please 
contact  me. 


READING 

June  Atkins,  Specialist 
444-3664 


Montana  reading  program 
"Reading  Is  A  Natural,"  the  1994 
statewide  reading  project,  has  been 
distributed  to  the  librarian  at  your 
school.  This  year's  project  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  understanding  the 
environment  and  highlights  animals 
that  live  in  Montana.  The  manual 
provides  stories,  songs,  art,  dance, 
and  other  activities.  It  is  designed  to 
be  reproduced  as  needed.  The 
activities  can  be  used  to  develop 
themes  and  to  integrate  curriculum 
studies. 

The  calendar  of  summer  reading 
activities  incorporates  the  theme 


"Reading  Is  A  Natural."  A  master 
copy  of  the  calendars  was  sent  to 
each  building  principal,  supervising! 
teacher,  and  county  superintendent! 
These  materials,  to  be  reproduced  I 
for  each  student,  encourage  family 
involvement  in  reading,  writing, 
and  thinking  activities  throughout  ■ 
the  summer.  Students  completing  I 
the  activities  will  receive  a  "Reading! 
Is  A  Natural"  certificate. 

Readers'  choice  program 
Ballots  for  "Reading  Under  the 
Montana  Skies,"  the  State  Reading 
Council  Readers'  Choice  Program, 
are  due  by  July  10.  Have  students 
read  or  listen  to  at  least  two  of  the 
titles  from  the  book  list  and  vote  for 
their  favorite  book.  Send  the  tallied 
results  to  Montana  Reading  Journal , 
2012  Mariposa,  Billings,  MT  59102. 
The  names  of  all  teachers  who  mail 
tallies  by  June  10  will  be  entered 
into  prize  drawings.  Winners  will 
be  notified  by  July  15. 

For  copies  of  the  ballots  and  book 
lists,  contact  me  at  the  number 
above  or  a  member  of  the  Montana 
State  Reading  Council.  The  book 
lists  were  published  in  the  March/ 
April  issue  of  Montaiu i  Schools. 

Please  encourage  your  students 
to  read  and  to  visit  their  libraries 
this  summer.  And  don't  forget  to 
put  reading  on  your  list  of  summer 
activities! 

Keats  Foundation  minigrants 
The  Ezra  Jack  Keats  Foundation  has 
announced  for  the  sixth  year  the 
availability  or  minigrants  to  help 
public  and  school  libraries  instill  a 
love  of  literature  in  children.  School 
libraries  may  apply  for  $250 
minigrants  for  programs  or  projects 
relating  to  the  work  of  famed 
author  and  illustrator  Ezra  Jack 
Keats.  Programs  that  qualify  for 
consideration  include  innovative  or  • 
noteworthy  workshops,  lectures, 
seminars,  and  festivals.  Programs 
targeted  at  parents  and  preschool 
children  also  will  be  considered. 

Applications  for  proposals  are 
available  by  sending  a  self-address¬ 
ed,  stamped  envelope  to  Ezra  Jack 
Keats  Minigrants,  450  Nth  St., 
Brooklyn,  NY  11215.  Proposals 
must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
September  15, 1994. 

Reading  notables 
June  1994:  "Storytime"  to  pre¬ 
miere  on  PBS.  Contact  your  local 
PBS  station  for  dates  and  times.  The 
stations  will  be  supplied  with  book 
lists,  posters,  and  information  so 
teachers  and  librarians  can  use 
"Storytime"  as  part  of  a  summer 
reading  program. 

July  2, 1994:  National  Literacy 
Day. 

September  1994:  Library  Card 
Sign-Up  Month. 

September8, 1994:  International 
Literacy  Day. 

September  24-October  1, 1994: 

Banned  Books  Week. 

November  14-20,  1994:  Children's 
Book  Week,  "Books  For  Everyone/ 
Everyone  For  Books. 

Professional  growlh  opportunities 
Are  you  looking  for  professional 
growth  opportunities  this  summer? 


jOl 

HI 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
HELENA,  MONTANA  59620 
(406)  444-3095 


April  14,  1994 


Dear  Aesthetic  Curriculum  Team  Member: 

These  are  the  details  for  our  April  21-23  meeting.  Please  call  if  you  have  any  questions  or 


Super  8  Motel,  2201  11th  Avenue.  Please  call  if  you  usually  need  a 
room  and  do  not  this  time. 

Dinner  together  Thursday,  April  21,  6:00  p.m. 

Black  Angus/Aladdin  Motel  (same  as  the  February  meeting);  buffet  for 
$8.95  including  tip.  (NOTE:  George,  Brandy,  Ellin  and  Julie  have  yet 
to  make  presentations  for  the  group!) 

Lunch  provided  Friday  and  Saturday  at  OPI. 

Enclosed.  If  you  have  traveled  to  a  conference  or  visited  a  school, 
please  prepare  a  5HQ  minute  report  on  the  most  relevant  things  you 

learned. 

Please  read  the  articles  from  Primary  Voices  that  describe  inquiries 
and  theme  cycles. 

We  will  have  a  large  packet  of  formatted  'Encounter/Learn/Create"  Cycles  ready  for  you 
upon  your  arrival  in  Helena,  as  well  as  large  sections  of  the  Framework  introduction.  Much 
of  our  meeting  time  will  be  spent  reviewing  and  revising  these  materials.  Be  sure  to  bring 
your  standards  and  bibliographic  materials. 

We  will  start  on  Thursday,  April  21,  at  9:00  a.m.  SHARP  in  the  OPI  Conference  Room  at 
1300  11th  Avenue. 


See  you  then! 


Jam  Hahn  and  Julie  Smith 


conflicts. 

Lodging: 

Meals: 

Agenda: 

Enclosure: 


Affirmative  Action — EEO  Employer 


DESIRED  OUTCOMES  FOR  APRIL  MEETING 


1)  To  ensure  rigor  and  appropriateness  of  curriculum  cycles 

2)  To  clarify  roles /tasks  necessary  to  complete  framework 

3)  To  explore  how  new  ideas  from  travelers  can  he  incorporated  into  framework 

4)  To  finish  encounter/leam/create  portion  of  framework 

5)  To  examine/make  decisions  about  assessment  portion  of  framework 

6)  To  design  content  standards  (outcomes)  poster 

7)  To  make  preliminary  plans  for  training  sessions 


TENTATIVE  AGENDA 

April  21:  OPI  Conference  Room 

9:00  Reports  from  Conferences/Visitations 

10:30  Break 

10:45  Continue  Reports 

11:30  Discussion;  Status  Report  from  Project  Directors 

12:30  Lunch  Break  (on  your  own) 

1:00  Group  into  Disciplines  To  Examine  Curriculum  Cycles 

3:30  Reconvene  to  Summarize  Revisions 

4:15  Adjourn 

6:00  Dinner  at  Black  Angus  (buffet) 


April  22:  OPI  Conference  Room,  Computer  Lab,  meeting  spaces  as  available 

8:30  Review  Assessment  Pieces;  Determine  Next  Steps 

10:00  Break 

10:15  Play  Art  Game 

10:45  Review  Introductory  Guide;  Select  Completion  Tasks 

12:00  Discuss  Poster  Design 

12:30  Lunch  Break  (at  OPI) 

1:30  Work  Groups 

4:00  Team  Meeting  to  Debrief;  Adjourn 

Dinner  on  your  own 

April  23:  OPI  Computer  Lab;  1220  Meeting  Rooms;  space  as  available 

9:00  Team  Meeting;  Make  Work  Plans 

9:30  Work  Groups 

12:30  Lunch  break  (at  OPI) 

1:00  Discuss  and  Design  Training,  Videoclips,  Packaging 


3:30 


Adjourn 


PREMIER  ISSUE  •  APRIL  1993 
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Inquiry-Based*  Instruction 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 


Professional  Voices/Theoretical  Framework 


Inquiry-Based 

Instruction 


Jerome  C. 
Harste 

Indiana  University 


The  trouble  began/'  to  quote  the  chil¬ 
dren's  book  Winnie  the  Witch 
(Thomas,  1987),  when  traditional 
beliefs  about  language  learning  and 
about  what  young  children  know  about 
reading  and  writing  prior  to  going  to 
school  began  to  be  seriously  challenged 
by  current  educational  research.  This 
research  demonstrated  that  children  do 
not  go  through  a  developmental 
sequence  in  their  attempt  to  learn  lan¬ 
guage  (Donaldson,  1978;  Harste, 
Woodward  &  Burke,  1984).  It  also  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  young  mind  is  capable  of 
learning  lots  of  things.  Some  five  year 
olds,  for  example,  know  as  much,  if  not 
more,  about  stories  as  do  some  sixth 
graders.  The  key  to  understanding  lan¬ 
guage  learning  is  experience — not  age, 
stage,  or  Piaget. 

This  early-language  research  also 
challenged  traditional  curricular  anchors. 
One  of  these  anchors,  the  belief  that  there 
is  an  inherent  order  in  the  way  language 
is  learned  and  that  this  order  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  to  sequence  instruction,  under¬ 
girds  the  skills-based  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  the  language 
arts.  Another  anchor,  the  belief  that  there 
is  an  inherent  order  in  mental  develop¬ 
ment  and  that  this  order  can  be  used  to 
plan  appropriate  instruction,  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  developmental  perspective 
on  curriculum. 

The  new  research  provided  a  third 
alternative — that  in  response  to  this 
research,  curriculum  be  anchored  in 
meaning,  in  the  underlying  processes  in 
language  use  and  learning.  From  this 


perspective,  language  learning  is  seen  as 
a  process  of  sense  making.  Aspects  of 
this  process  include  making  meaning, 
sharing  meaning,  extending  meaning, 
evaluating  meaning,  savoring  meaning, 
and  generating  new  meaning.  Because 
one  cannot  evaluate  meaning  prior  to 
making  meaning,  the  focus  is  on  keeping 
things  "whole,"  as  in  Whole  Language. 
Instructional  activities  highlight  key  sub¬ 
processes  but  never  in  isolation  of  other 
subprocesses  and  never  outside  the  verv 
real  context  of  language  use. 

I'm  going  to  argue,  however,  that 
neither  theory  nor  curriculum  ever  sleep, 
that  despite  the  instructional  progress 
that  this  new  theory  has  brought,  it 
hasn't  gone  far  enough,  and  that  the 
agenda  ahead  should  be  conversations 
about  even  better  places  to  anchor  cur¬ 
riculum.  These  conversations  need  to  be 
about  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  the 
role  that  language  and  other  sign  sys¬ 
tems  play  in  knowing:  they  need  to  be 
conversations  about  learning  and  the  role 
inquiry  plays  in  the  learning  process. 

Curriculum  as  Inquiry 

One  source  of  curriculum  has  always 
been  the  disciplines — science,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  social  studies,  literature,  art,  anthro¬ 
pology,  music,  etc.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  reified  the  disciplines  in  curriculum 
largely  because  we  have  used  them  as  a 
starting  point.  And,  if  this  weren't  bad 
enough,  we  then  have  taken  reification  a 
step  further  by  calling  for  "integrated 
approaches  to  curriculum"  without  ques- 
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tioning  why  we  used  them  as  a  starting 
point  in  the  first  place. 

Inquiry  is  an  alternative  way  to 
organize  curriculum.  When  we  use 
inquiry  as  an  organizational  device  for 
developing  curriculum,  the  disciplines 
are  not  ignored.  In  fact,  the  inquiry  ques¬ 
tions  that  children  ask  cut  across  all  disci¬ 
plines.  Instead  of  the  disciplines  becom¬ 
ing  the  masters  of  curriculum,  however, 
they  become  servants  to  curriculum. 

When  inquiry  topics  arise  (whether 
from  student  or  teacher  interest,  a  com¬ 
pelling  context,  state  mandates,  or  the 
adopted  paper  curriculum)  the  disci¬ 
plines  do  what  it  is  they  are  good  at, 
namely,  provide  perspective. 

In  the  past,  teachers  worried  about 
setting  objectives.  The  problem  with  this 
approach  to  planning  was  that  it  fixed 
what  could  be  learned.  If  inquiry  is  truly 
inquiry,  it  must  be  open.  No  one  can  pre¬ 
determine  the  outcomes.  This  is  really 
the  difference  between  "discovery  learn¬ 
ing"  as  a  curricular  model  and  inquiry. 


Sources  of  Knowledge 

There  are  three  sources  of  knowledge 
that  need  to  be  addressed  in  planning  an 
inquiry  curriculum.  These  are  the  disci¬ 
plines,  the  sign  systems,  and  personal 
knowing — the  relationship  that  learners 
in  the  classroom  have  to  the  topic  under 
discussion. 

The  Disciplines.  What  the  disciplines 
offer  an  inquiry  curriculum  is  perspec¬ 
tive  and  possibility.  In  planning  an 


inquiry  curriculum  the  teacher  needs  to 
use  the  disciplines  as  a  lens  on  the  topic 
under  investigation.  My  advice  is  to 
rotate  the  topic  through  the  disciplines. 
For  example,  what  would  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist  want  us  to  learn  (what  principles, 
generalizations,  or  conclusions  would 
they  want  drawn)  from  a  study  of  war? 
What  would  a  psychologist  want  us  to 
learn?  What  would  a  biologist  want  us  to 
learn?  What  generalizations  would  a  his¬ 
torian  want  us  to  walk  away  with?  What 
would  a  philosopher  want  us  to  learn?  A 
sociolinguist?  And  the  list  goes  on. 
These  don't  become  objectives  so  much 
as  possible  directions  that  students  might 
pursue  given  their  particular  interests 
and  inquiry  questions. 

Disciplines  are  not  static  bodies  of 
knowledge  so  much  as  ways  of  thinking. 
Knowledge  is  socially  constituted.  What 
we  know  changes.  Because  new  knowl¬ 
edge  these  days,  more  often  than  not,  is 
created  interdisciplinarily — just  think 
about  the  advances  in  our  own  discipline 
of  language  offered  by  a  socio-psycholin- 
guistic  perspective — an  inquiry  curricu¬ 
lum  is  a  natural  site  for  knowledge  gen¬ 
eration.  The  inquiry  itself,  not  the  disci¬ 
plines,  organizes  what  is  open  to  be 
learned.  Disciplined  conversations  and 
conversations  among  and  between  disci¬ 
plines  become  resources  for  the  kind  of 
lives  we  wish  to  live  and  futures  we  wish 
to  envision.  Inquiry  assumes  an  open¬ 
ness  to  new  learning. 


If  inquiry  is  truly 
inquiry  it  must  be 
open . 


The  Sign  Systems.  Sign  systems  (e.g., 
language,  music,  math,  art)  are  the  ways 
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that  we  as  humans  mediate  our  world. 
They  allow  us  to  conceive  and  express, 
communicate  and  interpret,  dream, 
record  and  create  our  world  as  we  think 
it  is  or  as  we  think  it  might  be. 
Language,  of  course,  is  a  key  sign  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  recent  history  of  language 
education  has  furthered  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  role  that  language  plays  in 
learning. 

What  we  have  not  done  so  well  is  to 
look  at  other  sign  systems,  like  music, 
art,  dance,  math,  and  more.  Like  the  dis¬ 
ciplines,  the  sign  systems  offer  perspec¬ 
tive;  movement  across  and  between  sign 
systems  offers  new  insights  and  new 
knowledge.  Semiotically  this  process  is 
called  transmediation  (Eco,  1976). 
Transmediation  is  the  taking  of  what  you 
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curriculum  we  must,  as  teachers/ find  out  in  what 
ways  the  children  relate  to  the  topic  under 

discussion. 
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know  in  one  system  and  recasting  it  onto 
another.  Seeing  something  familiar  in  a 
new  way  is  often  a  process  of  gaining 
new  insight.  It  is  the  same  process  that 
undergirds  metaphor  and,  even  more 
generically,  making  connections.  In  the 
study  of  "war"  mentioned  earlier,  the 
teacher  might  consider  what  aspects  of 
war  get  picked  up  in  song  that  do  not  get 
captured  in  books,  what  contributions  art 
makes  to  our  understanding  of  war,  what 
war  looks  like  from  a  mathematician's 
perspective  or  a  dancer's  perspective, 
and  so  on. 

Personal  Knowing.  What  we  know  is 
very  much  a  function  of  the  company  we 
keep  (Wells,  1986).  Knowledge  only 
gives  the  illusion  of  residing  in  books. 


people,  and  disciplines.  In  reality,  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  relationship  that  resides 
between  and  among  people  in  particular 
times  and  contexts.  That  is  why  creating 
a  classroom  of  inquirers  is  so  important. 
They  not  only  feed  off  one  another,  but 
create  and  recreate  each  other. 

Technology  has  proven  that  knowl¬ 
edge  can  be  transmitted.  But  as  any 
inquiring  teacher  knows,  to  say  that 
knowledge  is  transmitted  is  not  to  say  it 
is  learned.  It  takes  two  to  Tango  and  two 
to  learn.  Which  conveniently  brings  me 
to  a  discussion  of  the  third  source  of 
knowledge,  personal  knowing. 

What  learners  currently  know — 
regardless  of  how  little  or  how  much — is 
the  only  starting  point  from  which  they 
can  learn.  This  understanding  is  what  is 
missing  in  a  skills  curriculum.  It  assumes 
that  kids  know  things  they  don't  {and 
don't  know  things  they  do)  and,  since  it 
provides  no  other  access  point  than  the 
one  outlined  on  the  worksheet,  children 
fail  to  make  the  necessary  connections  to 
learn. 

"But  the  kids  I  work  with  don't 
have  language,"  one  teacher  said  to  me. 
"But  the  kids  I  work  with  don't  have 
experience,"  another  said.  The  problem 
here  is  not  that  the  kids  don't  have  lan¬ 
guage  and  experience,  it  is  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  experience  that  the  kids  did 
have  was  not  acceptable  to  these  teachers 
as  beginning  points  for  instruction. 

From  the  standpoint  of  planning  an 
inquiry  curriculum  we  must,  as  teachers, 
find  out  in  what  ways  the  children  relate 
to  the  topic  under  discussion.  In  the 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools  and  Lilly 
Exchange  Teacher  Project  (Harste  & 
Burke,  1991)  we  simply  put  up  big  sheets 
of  butcher  paper  and  wrote  the  word 
"war"  in  the  middle.  We  then  asked  kids 
to  "jot  down  everything  that  they  cur¬ 
rently  knew  about  war  and  what  they 
wanted  to  learn."  Tommy's  grandfather 
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had  been  killed  in  Viet  Nam.  Jimmy's 
dad  was  a  Viet  Nam  vet  who  had  lots  of 
problems.  This  kind  of  information,  cou¬ 
pled  with  what  teachers  already  know, 
helps  them  decide  which  invitations  to 
make  to  particular  children  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  classroom. 

Jocelyn  Mokulchua  teaches  gifted 
and  talented  children  in  Hawaii.  For 
some  reason  the  gifted  and  talented  "cur¬ 
riculum"  calls  for  the  study  of  rain  forests 
in  fourth  grade.  After  planning,  that  is, 
rotating  the  topic  through  the  disciplines, 
exploring  what  dimensions  of  the  topic 
get  captured  in  other  sign  systems  like 
song,  dance,  etc.,  and  after  having  stud¬ 
ied  how  the  children  in  her  room  related 
to  the  topic,  Jocelyn  decided  to  start  with 
"chocolate,"  as  this  was  a  point  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  and  connection  for  the 
children  she  was  teaching.  To  this  end, 
she  set  up  several  invitations  around 
food  that  drew  the  children  into  the  topic 
and  supported  them  in  finding  their  own 
inquiry  questions  about  the  rain  forest. 

How  we  conceive  curriculum  affects 
the  roles  we  play  as  well  as  the  criteria 
we  use  to  judge  our  own  as  well  as  our 
students'  learning  and  inquiry. 
Curriculum  as  conversations  between 
disciplines,  sign  systems,  and  personal¬ 
ized  knowing  provides  the  teacher  with  a 
frame  for  planning  an  inquiry  curricu¬ 
lum.  This  frame  alerts  teachers  to  curric¬ 
ular  possibilities  of  a  specific  topic  and 
provides  them  a  process  vehicle  for 


readying  themselves  for  handling  an 
emerging  curriculum. 

From  this  perspective,  a  curriculum 
is  not  a  course  to  be  run.  Rather,  curricu¬ 
lum  is  a  meaning-making  potential 
where  knowledge  is  created,  acted  upon, 
and  recreated  at  the  point  of  experience. 
It  provides  opportunities  for  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  to  experience  them¬ 
selves  as  learners,  engaged  together  in 
inquiry  in  order  to  create,  critique,  and 
transcend  their  present  realities. 
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Rise  Paynter  and  I  came  to  know  each 
other  when  the  preservice  teachers 
in  my  reading  methods  class  were 
placed  in  her  fifth-grade  classroom  for 
their  field  experience.  At  the  time  of  our 
first  encounter,  we  learned  that  we 
shared  questions  about  collaborative 
research,  and  that  Rise  had  concerns 
about  how  to  support  inquiry  in  her 
classroom. 

As  a  result  of  our  mutual  questions 
and  concerns,  we  decided  to  devote  last 
fall  to  learning  how  and  what  questions 
are  generated  and  pursued  in  a  class¬ 
room  of  fifth  graders  where  inquiry  is 
supported,  and  most  especially,  how  to 
engender  questions  from  a  group  of  29 
ten  and  eleven  year  olds  that  would  per¬ 
sonally  involve  and  intrigue  each  of 
them.  I  hope  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  strategies  we  developed  in  the  course 
of  this  effort  and  give  some  examples  of 
the  dialogue  that  ensued. 


A  Place  for  Wonderful  Questions 

Two  people  cannot  have  a  dialogue  with 
each  other  if  only  one  of  them  is  asking 
the  questions.  Yet  the  mandated  curricu¬ 
lum  is  loaded  with  someone  else's  voice 
asking  all  of  the  questions  and  demand¬ 
ing  all  of  the  answers.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  us  some  respite  from  that  voice,  we 
put  our  heads  together  with  Carolyn 
Burke  and  invented  the  Explorers  Club. 
Explorers  Club  met  three  times  a  week 
during  the  last  hour  of  the  day.  This  was 
to  be  a  time  for  children  to  generate  and 
pursue  their  own  questions  without 


regard  to  any  curricular  constraints. 
They  could  work  alone  or  in  groups. 
Rise  and  I  helped  them  as  much  as  we 
could,  but  they  had  the  major  responsi¬ 
bility  for  finding  resources  and  data. 

The  kids  had  a  week  to  come  up 
with  questions.  They  preserved  them  in 
their  Wonderful  Questions  Journals, 
which  we  made  by  folding  and  stapling 
eight  half-sheets  of  8  1/2"  x  11"  paper  so 
that  everyone  would  have  a  booklet  with 
"Question:"  and  "Why  is  this  important 
to  me?"  reproduced  on  each  page  (Figure 
1).  To  help  the  kids  generate  questions 
that  might  sustain  their  inquiry  for 
several  weeks, 
we  used  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  Carolyn 
Burke's  "Save 
the  Last  Word 
for  Me"  strategy. 

Every  night  for 
a  week,  kids 
dreamt  up  and 
jotted  down  their 
questions  — 
along  with  their 
personally 
important  reason  for  asking  them — into 
their  Wonderful  Questions  Journals.  The 
next  day,  each  student  chose  one  ques¬ 
tion  to  read  to  the  group.  That  student 
would  then  stop  and  listen  while  the  rest 
of  us  speculated  as  to  why  we  thought  it 
was  powerful.  The  author  was  given  the 
last  word  when  he  or  she  revealed  why 
the  question  was  personally  important. 
As  Franny  said,  "This  helped  me  because 


Wonderful  Questions 

Question: 

Why  is  this  important 
to  me? 


Figure  1 
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As  the  lads  heard 
each  other's 
wonderful  questions, 
they  got  further  ideas 

about  how  they  might 

gain  from  other 
perspectives  of  their 
own  inquiry. 
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know  more  about  the  force  that  kept 
planets  on  course.  They  teamed  up  with 
Josh  on  his  questions  about  the  universe. 


When  someone  is 
genuinely  interested 
in  a  topic,  others 
want  to  know  what  it 
is  that  intrigues. 


Gathering  Data  in  the  Library 

In  August,  before  school  began.  Rise  and 
I  helped  ourselves  to  the  empty  textbook 
crates  by  the  "Up  for  Grabs!"  sign  in  the 
teachers'  room.  We  scrubbed  off  the  pub¬ 
lishers'  labels  so  that  the  sturdy  blue  and 
yellow  plastic  containers  would  be  just 
right  for  holding  text  sets  for  Explorers 
Club.  We  knew  that  when  inquiring  peo¬ 
ple  get  together  with  two  or  more  texts 
related  to  their  topic  or  question,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  exploring  expand.  So  on  the 
Tuesday  in  September  when  the  class 
went  to  the  library  with  their  Explorers' 
Club  questions,  we  were  pleased  to  see 
that  we  had  enough  crates  for  every 
topic.  The  kids  who  had  similar  ques¬ 
tions,  like  Josh,  Eli,  and  Steve,  had  so 
many  books  that  they  needed  two  crates. 
Kristen  and  Franny  each  had  their  own 
text  set  because  their  questions  weren't 
particularly  related  to  anyone  else's. 

That  first  day  in  the  library  the  kids 
spent  their  time  browsing  and  assem¬ 
bling  books,  tapes,  and  computer  print¬ 
outs  into  the  crates  they'd  labeled  with 
their  topic  name.  Since  the  library  rule 
was  that  there  could  be  no  more  than  two 
books  per  child,  and  unlimited  books  for 
the  teacher.  Rise  signed  out  all  of  the 
books  in  her  name.  The  text  sets  were 
kept  on  the  counter  by  the  classroom 
door  so  that  they'd  be  accessible  when 
they  were  needed.  As  time  went  on,  peo¬ 
ple  brought  books,  photographs,  newspa¬ 
per  clippings,  magazine  articles,  and 
other  artifacts  from  home  or  the  public 
library  and  put  them  into  the  crates  for 
the  researchers  to  use.  It  wasn't  unusual 
for  people  to  bring  in  information  for  top¬ 
ics  other  than  their  own.  Elisabeth, 
whose  own  question  was  about  spiders, 
brought  in  her  Isaac  Asimov's  Library  of 


the  Universe  book  for  the  boys  studying 
space.  Eli,  in  turn,  loaned  Elisabeth  a 
Natural  Science  magazine  that  featured 
spiders.  He  shared  his  dad's  copies  of 
Beyond  Einstein  and  Carl  Sagan's  Planets 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  space  group. 
During  uninterrupted  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  time,  it  was  also  common  to  see  kids 
sitting  on  the  floor  around  their  text  set 
and  sharing  their  books  with  each  other. 
When  someone  is  genuinely  interested  in 
a  topic,  others  want  to  know  what  it  is 
that  intrigues. 

Rise  and  I  were  struck  by  the  diver¬ 
sity,  the  complexity,  and  the  honesty  of 
the  questions.  Kids  asked  questions  we 
had  no  ready  answers  for,  and  while  we 
teachers  may  have  been  occasionally 
overwhelmed  by  the  complexity  of  some 
questions,  the  students  themselves  were 
always  willing  to  collaborate  in  their 
exploration  of  those  complex  questions. 

Public  Celebration 

Once  the  students  understood  it  was 
okay  to  invent  their  own  research,  and 
that  a  written  report  was  not  required, 
they  came  up  with  some  novel  strategies 
for  sharing  their  work  with  the  rest  of  the 
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class.  The  space  group  put  all  their  work 
together  on  a  bulletin  board  covered  with 
black  butcher  paper.  Josh  asked  his  class 
members  and  his  parents,  as  well  as  a 
physicist  and  an  astronomer,  how  each 
thought  the  universe  began.  He  dis¬ 
played  his  bar  graph  of  the  results  next  to 
Steve's  chalk  drawing  of  the  solar  system 
(Figure  2).  The  boys  included  photo¬ 
copies  of  articles  they  thought  were  sig¬ 
nificant  and  diagrams  of  their  conjectures 
of  the  origins  of  the  earth.  Eli  added  a 
crayon  drawing  of  how  the  universe 
might  have  looked  when  it  was  nothing 
but  gases.  Josh  later  wrote  in  his  journal, 
"I  wish  I  could  have  a  half  a  year  during 
school  to  gather  information  and  then 
have  a  big  wall  and  a  day  or  two  to  show 
it  all  to  my  class." 

Other  class  members  used  a  variety 
of  approaches.  Sandi  and  Jennifer  did  a 
skit  of  two  teenage  girls  talking  about 
AIDS.  Kristen  read  her  book  after  she 
shared  some  facts  about  animal  tails 
(Figure  3).  Matt  gave  his  information  on  a 
video.  Garrett  shared  what  he  knew 
about  taxes  with  overheads  and  then 
involved  the  class  in  a  tax  information 
game. 


Evaluating  with  Three  Plusses 
and  a  Wish 

Each  member  of 
the  audience 
responded  to  the 
presentations 
with  plusses  and 
a  wish  (Figure 
4). 

Here  are 
some  responses 
to  Garrett's  ex¬ 
tensive  work  on 
taxes.  Garrett 
was  interested  in 
taxes  because,  as  he  explained,  his  par¬ 
ents  were  always  talking  about  having  to 
pay  so  much: 

Jessica's  big  plus  to  Garrett  was,  “I  like  the  way 
you  chose  a  complicated  topic  instead  of  an  easy 
one.  I  don't  think  taxes  are  easy  to  explain." 

But  still,  she  added,  "I  wish  you'd  explained 
more  of  the  stuff  that's  hard  to  understand." 
Franny  gave  Garrett  a  plus  for  "involving  the 
audience  in  a  tax  information  contest."  She  also 
commented,  "You  showed  lots  of  pictures  that 
helped  me  understand  taxes."  Her  wish:  . . 
that  he  had  more  time  to  share  what  he  had 
learned  because  it  was  so  interesting." 

Marco  gave  Garrett  plusses  because,  he  said,  "I 
learned  a  lot.  Like,  I  didn't  know  Alaska  pays 
the  most  taxes  in  the  world."  Marco  wished 
that  he  himself  knew  more  about  taxes.  Eli  gave 
Garrett  a  plus  for  admitting  that  he  didn't  know 
answers  to  questions  people  asked.  He  wished 
there  had  been  more  details  about  the  feudal 
system. 

Garrett  used  the  same  form  for  a  self- 
evaluation.  He  gave  himself  three 
plusses: 

1.  It  was  a  hard  topic  to  find  things  out,  but  I 
managed  to  find  out  a  lot  of  information  on 
this  topic. 

2. 1  think  I  answered  their  questions  in  a  good 
way. 

3. 1  think  it  was  a  good  idea  making  a  chart  that 
you  can  understand. 


Three  Plusses  and  a  Wish 

Name  of  Researcher 

Your  Name 
Topic 


+ 

+ 

WISH 

Figure  4 
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Elisabeth  said:  "I  was 
surprised  that  people 
bad  found  facts  about 
their  topic  that  I  did 
not  know  about.” 


The  common  knowledge  that  was 
being  generated  in  the  classroom  com¬ 
munity  as  people  explored  their  ques¬ 
tions  was  made  formal  through  presenta¬ 
tions  of  the  research  in  progress.  In 
responding  to  others  and  hearing  others' 
responses,  the  presenters  shifted  stances 
and  took  a  more  critical  look  at  their  own 
formal  presentations.  We  noticed  that 
these  efforts  at  evaluating  themselves 
and  others  lead  to  their  use  of  more  effec¬ 
tive  strategies  for  sharing  their  research 
the  next  time  around. 

As  they  completed  their  first 
Explorers  Club  Inquiry,  we  all  reflected 
on  our  experi¬ 
ences  (Figure  5). 

Here  are  some  of 
the  surprises 
people  had: 

Kristen:  "One  thing 
that  surprised  me 
was  that  Mrs. 

Paynter  and  Mrs. 

Copenhaver  even 
let  us  do  this  [pick 
our  own  ques¬ 
tions].  Another 
thing  that  sur¬ 
prised  me  was 
learning  how  interested  you  could  get  in  one 
question.  The  reason  I  say  this  is  because  usu¬ 
ally  when  I  have  a  question,  I  ask  one  person, 
but  this  time  I  got  a  lot  of  different  opinions." 

Elisabeth:  "I  was  surprised  that  people  had 
found  facts  about  their  topic  that  I  did  not 
know  about.  Like  with  cats,  I  didn't  know  that 
Manx  cats  have  less  bones  in  their  ears.  I 
learned  a  lot  more  too." 

Josh:  "I  was  the  most  surprised  over  how  much 
information  I  got  and  how  long  I  could  have 
kept  going.  I  want  to  keep  on  doing  this 
research  on  my  question  in  my  free  time  and  on 
my  own.  I'm  going  to  buy  a  booklet  to  keep  all 
of  my  research  in  so  when  I  stop  I  can  find  my 
place  a  different  time.  I  still  want  to  ask  an 
astronomer  and  a  scientist  how  they  think  the 
universe  began.  I  read  a  book  written  by  a  sci¬ 
entist  who  said  the  most  logical  theory  is  the 
BIG  BANG  theory.  I  like  the  BIG  BANG  theory 
and  most  of  the  people  in  my  family  do  too." 


When  the  students  were  asked  to  reflect 
upon  their  learning,  they  were  thinking 
about  not  only  what  they  had  learned, 
but  how  they  learned  it.  They  were  true 
explorers;  the  journey  they  took  was  as 
interesting  as  where  they'd  been  and 
where  they  were  going. 

First  Quarter  Evaluation 

The  imminent  arrival  of  the  first  report 
card  marking  and  parent  conference 
week  motivated  us  to  come  up  with  two 
interrelated  strategies  for  including  par¬ 
ents'  and  kids'  voices  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion:  Learner's  Evaluation  and  Parents' 
Evaluation. 

Learner's  Evaluation 

Rise  and  I  valued  the  kids  as  collabora¬ 
tors  for  two  reasons:  1.  We  needed  their 
responses  to  our  ideas  and  invitations  as 
we  worked  them  through  to  formal  pre¬ 
sentation;  2.  If  we  were  intent  on  sup¬ 
porting  inquiry  in  the  classroom,  we 
could  not  do  it  without  the  kids'  collabo¬ 
ration.  We  created  this  Learner's 
Evaluation  (Figure  6)  to  assure  that  the 
kids'  voices  were  heard  in  the  parent 
conferences.  The  children  were  invited 
to  attend. 

For  John,  the  best  learning  experi¬ 
ences  so  far  this  year  were:  Explorers 
Club,  Science 
Focus  Studies, 
and  math  in 
general.  John 
gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expla¬ 
nations  of 
what  he  liked 
and  why: 

Explorers  Club: 

". . .  because  I 
like  finding  out 
about  things  I 
want  to  find  out 
about,  not  Figure  6 


Explorers  Club  Reflections 

Looking  back  at  your 
involvement  in  Explorers 
Club 

+  What  surprised  you? 

+  How  was  this  different 
from  your  social  studies 
topic  research? 

+  What  would  you  do  dif¬ 
ferently  next  time? 


Figure  5 


Learner's  Evaluation 

1.  What  were  three  of  the  best 
learning  experiences  you've 
had  so  far  this  school  year? 

Why  were  they  powerful? 

2.  What  was  the  least  effective? 
Why? 

3.  How  have  we  helped  you 
learn 

a.  at  school? 

b.  at  home? 

4.  How  can  we  help  you  more 

a.  at  school? 

b.  at  home? 
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things  I  have  to  find  out  about."  Science:  . . 
because  we  are  able  to  choose  who  we  want  to 
work  with."  Math:  "Because  we  are  learning  in 
neat  ways."  The  least  effective  was  Reflections: 
"...  because,"  he  said,  "my  hand  hurts  when  I 
write." 

Parents'  Evaluations 

On  a  table  in 
the  hall  outside 
of  her  class¬ 
room,  Rise 
placed  a  spiral 
bound  class 
book  containing 
all  the  chil¬ 
dren's  self-eval¬ 
uations  for  the 
parents  and 
children  to  look 
through  as  they 
waited  for  their 
fifteen-minute  school  conference.  She 
also  invited  them  to  use  the  Parents' 
Evaluation  form  we  had  designed  (Figure 
7)  so  that  they  could  respond  in  plusses 
and  wishes  to  their  child's  learning  expe¬ 
rience.  Here  are  some  typical  evaluations 
from  parents. 

Matthew's  parents'  evaluation: 

PLUSSES 

+  learning  by  incorporating  topics  of  interest  to 
Matthew. 

+  Matthew  likes  to  read  for  the  first  time. 

WISH 

That  Matthew  would  be  always  blessed  with 
this  kind  of  positive  reinforcement  throughout 
his  school  year. 

STORIES 

Matthew  wrote  down  some  questions  about 
baseball  and  called  his  grandmother  to  inter¬ 
view  her  about  what  she  knew.  She's  quite  an 
expert  and  was  thrilled  that  he  took  notes  on 
what  she  had  to  say. 


Jennifer's  mom's  evaluation: 

PLUSSES 

+  She  really  loves  doing  all  the  "research." 

+  She  seems  to  really  enjoy  learning  experiences 
this  year,  especially  writing  stories. 

+  She's  reading  many  more  books  on  her  own 
this  year. 

STORIES 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  her  family  story  about 
the  time  her  brother  fell  in  the  lake  with  all  his 
clothes  on  while  we  were  watching  fireworks  at 
Jennifer's  great  aunt's  house.  Her  great  aunt 
got  involved  in  remembering  what  happened. 

Zac's  mom's  evaluation: 

PLUSSES 

+  My  son  has  gained  a  lot  of  self-confidence  this 
year.  He  was  able  to  show  that  he  knew  a  lot 
about  something. 

+  He  has  made  many  new  friends  this  year 
(possibly  due  to  Explorers  Club). 

+  He  was  interested  in  finding  out  about  his 
subject  in  his  free  time. 

+  He  found  that  learning  was  fun! 

WISH 

I  wish  that  these  positive  aspects  of  his  learning 
experience  would  continue  into  the  sixth  grade 
and  then  middle  schQol. 

An  Invitation  to  New 
Conversations 

When  Rise  and  I  look  back  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  success  of  Explorers  Club, 
we  are  both  struck  by  the  breadth  and 
the  quality  of  the  questions  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  asked,  as  well  as  by  the  depth  and 
quantity  of  knowledge  created.  The  stu¬ 
dents  pursued  questions  that  we  would 
have  given  up  on.  They  collaborated  and 
made  connections  we  could  never  have 
imagined.  They  revamped  games  that  go 
back  to  Pythagoras  and  invented  new 
games  to  celebrate  what  they  knew.  In 


Parents'  Evaluation 

1.  Three  plusses  and  a  wish 
about  my  child's  learning 
experience  this  school 
year. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

WISH: 

2.  Any  stories  or  insights 
about  learning  at  home 
or  at  school. 


Figure  7 


In  one  month ,  we  saw 
kids  shift  perspectives 
from  that  of  on 
astrophysicist  to  one 
of  a  poet  and  then 
across  to  that  of 
a  veterinarian 
and  on  to  one  of  an 
illustrator. 
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one  month,  we  saw  kids  shift  perspec¬ 
tives  from  that  of  an  astrophysicist  to  one 
of  a  poet  and  then  across  to  that  of  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  and  on  to  one  of  an  illustrator. 
And  we  saw  them  as  explorers,  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  their  chairs  in  fascination  as 
one  of  their  collaborators  talked  about — 
of  all  things — taxes! 

We  encourage  you  to  begin  an 
Explorers  Club  by  inviting  your  students 
to  pursue  their  own  personally  important 
questions.  Rise  and  I  guarantee  that  you 
will  hear  conversations  in  your  classroom 
far  different  from  any  you  have  heard 
before. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Carolyn  Burke  for  her  many 
insights.  She  invented  the  Explores  Club  as  well  as, 
directly  and  indirectly,  all  of  the  strategies  for  sup¬ 
porting  inquirers  in  my  research. 
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Creating  Curriculum 

from 

Children’s  Lives 


Chris  Boyd 


Kindergarten 
teacher,  Roadrunner 
School,  Washington 
School  District, 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


I  once  asked  my  kindergartners  how 
they  thought  of  questions  to  ask  dur¬ 
ing  our  writing  discussions.  After  a 
few  puzzled  looks  the  following  com¬ 
ments  came  forth: 

Michael:  They  tell  us  their  writing. 

John:  And  then — pop — they  come  in  your 

brain. 

Michael:  Like  they  tell  you  and  your  idea 
goes  pop. 

John:  Your  brain  comes  popping. 

Part  of  the  reason  they  were  initially  con¬ 
fused  by  my  question  was  that  five  year 
olds  don't  consciously  try  to  "come  up 
with"  questions.  Question-asking  for 
these  children  is  wanting  to  know — it's  a 
part  of  daily  living,  listening,  learning, 
and  figuring  out.  Their  questions  come 
from  the  very  source  of  their  beings  and 
their  senses  of  wonderment.  Their 
inquiry  takes  the  form  of  restating  or 
describing  mental  images  of  what  they 
are  trying  to  learn.  I  believe  this  comes 
from  learners  taking  ownership  of  their 
learning  within  a  community  that 
demands  listening  and  participation. 

Establishing  Expectations 

On  the  first  day  of  kindergarten,  I  begin 
establishing  expectations  with  what  I  call 
"cocktail  party  conversation."  The  chil¬ 
dren  sit  down  as  they  come  in  and  make 
small  talk  with  the  other  children.  It 
sounds  easy,  unless  you  have  worked 
with  kindergartners  entering  school  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  similar  to  getting 
acquainted  with  adults  in  an  elevator;  at 


first  it  is  very  quiet.  I  ask  the  children 
what  they  talk  about  with  each  other, 
and  no  one  knows.  I  then  speculate,  "I'll 
bet  it's  hard  to  decide  what  to  say  when 
you  have  so  much  in  your  brain."  Then  I 
share  with  the  class  what  I  talked  about 
with  my  own  student  "cocktail  party" 
partner  (brushing  my  teeth!).  Soon  the 
ideas  begin  to  flow. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  day,  as  I 
circulate  among  the  small  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren,  I  listen  and  wonder  aloud  about 
their  comments.  Sometimes  I  ask  one  of 
them  to  tell  the  class  about  their  conver¬ 
sation.  When  Megan  talked  about  her 
new  shoes,  I  wondered  aloud  if  they 
were  the  ones  she  was  wearing.  When 
she  said  no,  I  asked  if  she  were  going  to 
bring  them  to  school.  She  wasn't  sure 
but  we  did  all  get  to  see  her  blisters.  As 
the  weeks  went  by,  parents  in  the  class¬ 
room  wondered  what  happened  to  the 
quiet  class  I  started  with. 

I  truly  believe  my  interest  in  the 
things  children  come  to  school  thinking 
and  talking  about  gives  them  power 
inside  the  classroom  that  extends  to  their 
lives  beyond  it.  My  questions  help  me 
understand  them  and  their  stories.  Their 
answers  make  the  students  more  aware 
of  each  other  and  more  interested  in  their 
own  stories.  As  stories  are  explored,  lis¬ 
tening  becomes  necessary,  distractions 
become  unwelcome,  and  storytellers 
command  attention.  As  they  become 
confident  with  sharing  their  lives,  they 
look  more  deeply  at  them  and  begin  to 
question  each  other.  Questions  grow 
from  a  need  to  understand,  to  clarify,  to 
discover. 
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When  children  begin  writing  down 
their  stories,  the  questions  often  change 
from  requesting  information  concerning 
a  specific  story  to  asking  how  to  get  their 
ideas  on  paper  and  then  how  to  read 
them  again.  For  instance,  Cellena  asked 
for  help  with  how  to  sound  out  words: 

Cellena:  When  everybody's  talking  I  can't  do 

my  letters. 

Valerie:  What  do  you  mean? 

Heidi:  Do  you  mean  you  can't  concentrate? 

Cellena:  (Nods  her  head,  "Yes.") 

Alicia:  Why  don't  you  think  of  the  letters  in 

your  head? 

Zachariah:  Do  the  letters  in  your  mind. 

A  demonstration  followed  (a  very  quiet 
demonstration).  Another  time,  while 
Michael  was  working  with  the  class  on 
how  to  figure  out  letters  from  specific 
sounds,  he  discovered  that  he  heard 
more  sounds  than  there  are  letters  in  the 
alphabet.  "I  need  more  letters!"  Michael 
had  gained  enough  confidence  to  ques¬ 
tion  even  the  tools  he  was  using. 

During  this  conversational  time  of 
day,  my  role  becomes  that  of  a  recording 
secretary.  My  pad  of  paper  makes  it 
much  easier  for  me  to  stay  out  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  conversation  by  keeping  me  busy 
and  preventing  eye  contact  with  the  stu¬ 
dents.  If  conversations  drift,  I  read  aloud 
the  sections  that  indicate  where  the  con¬ 
versation  had  been  heading,  or  mention 
directions  or  patterns  that  had  become 
apparent  in  my  notes.  The  children  also 
do  this  on  their  own.  As  Kate  cautioned 
during  one  extended  conversation  that 
lost  its  focus,  "I  think  we're  heading 


down  the  wrong  river." 

The  students  hold  frequent  debates 
about  whether  to  allow  more  than  one 
person  to  talk  at  one  time — some  stu¬ 
dents  find  it  intolerably  rude.  I  mention 
that  it  is  hard  for  me  to  take  notes  during 
these  "chorus"  conversations.  "One  at  a 
time"  becomes  a  recurring  phrase  during 
discussions.  Kim  decided  to  sit  by  her¬ 
self  as  she  wrote,  with  a  sign  that  said, 
"Get  your  face  out  of  my  place,"  to  see  if 
it  helped  her  concentrate.  Michael  tried 
writing  fast  and  slow  to  see  which  one 
worked  better.  The  whole  class  decided 
to  have  a  "silent  time"  so  no  one  could 
goof  around  or  ask  other  children  to  help 
them  during  the  last  few  minutes  of  their 
personal  writing  time.  Of  course,  work¬ 
ing  things  out  in  the  beginning  is  difficult 
and  the  children  sometimes  call  on  me  to 
help. 

In  the  following  discussion,  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  helping  Matthew  learn  how  to 
write  something.  Matthew  wanted 
answers,  but  the  class  was  distracted  and 
wasn't  responding  very  well. 


Matthew:  People  don't  listen  to  me.  They  just 
keep  talkin'  louder  and  louder. 

Michael:  Sometimes  people  don't  listen  to 
anyone. 

Shaun:  Matthew,  you  need  to  let  people 

know  your  problems  and  your 
ideas.  This  problem  is  harder  to 
solve. 


Jason:  What  do  you  mean? 

Tommy:  The  more  problems  you  have,  the 
harder  they  are  to  solve. 

Matthew:  Everybody  should  be  quiet  and  let 
the  teacher  talk  for  a  darn  change. 


I  ask  the  children 
what  they  talk  about 
with  each  other ;  and 
no  one  knows. 
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Research  and  Resources 


The  pursuit  of 
learning  is  focused  on 
finding  out,  not  just 
wondering. 


Frequently,  more  information  is  needed, 
so  research  is  in  order.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  inquiry  pushes  the  students' 
desire  to  know.  As  the  content  of  investi¬ 
gations  deepens,  the  students'  need  to 
know  grows,  and  their  confidence  to 
question  and  test  expands.  Questions 
become  tools  for  both  the  asker  and  the 
asked.  For  example,  during  writers' 
workshop,  the  group  told  Eric  that  he 
should  watch  his  baby  sister  to  see  if  she 
did  anything  more  than  look  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  sleep,  eat,  and  burp. 

This  type  of  discussion  and  study 
holds  true  for  other  areas  as  well.  While 
observing  bubbles  form  and  pop  during 
water  experiments,  questions  began  to 
surface  and  from  those  questions,  theo¬ 
ries  arose  about  how  bubbles  are  made, 
how  they  disappear,  and  where  they  go 
when  they  "come  out."  When  bubbles 
became  part  of  a  discussion  of  erosion — a 
more  challenging  concept — I  began  to  ask 
the  questions: 


Ben:  The  roots  go  through  the  land  like 

when  you  put  your  hand  down 
through  the  water  in  the  bathtub 
and  you  come  up  through  the  bub¬ 
bles  on  top.  Like  the  roots  come  up 
on  the  land  and  they  kind  of  pop  the 
land  like  the  bubbles  pop. 

Teacher:  How  does  the  land  pop? 

Ben:  It  pops  like  a  volcano  bursts  open. 

There's  big  pieces  of  land  kind  of 
like  the  rocks  by  the  roots. 


Teacher:  But  bubbles  have  air  and  they  disap¬ 

pear.  How  does  that  work? 

Ben:  The  bubbles  have  air  inside  and  it's 

pushing  the  bubble  and  that's  how 
it  pops.  Like  they  even  pop  without 
you  doing  anything. 

Teacher:  How  is  that  like  the  land? 


Ben:  The  land  has  dirt  and  it's  pushing 

up  like  the  air  in  the  bubble  and  it 
bursts  the  bubble. 


By  this  time  of  the  year,  the  children  have 
learned  to  listen  to  each  other  well,  so  a 
child  can  try  out  new  understandings 
with  the  class  and  expect  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  supported,  or  corrected. 
Although  the  children  are  involved  in 
many  discussions,  verbalizing  and  argu¬ 
ing  are  not  sufficient  unto  themselves. 
Data  sources  are  crucial.  To  move  beyond 
our  current  knowledge,  science  observa¬ 
tions  and  discussions  require  second 
looks,  relocating  pictures  and  information 
in  books  and  magazines,  and  studying 
primary  sources  and  student  notes  again 
and  again.  How  else  do  you  settle  an 
argument  over  whether  water  sticks 
together  when  it  pours  or  not?  Knowing, 
then,  becomes  powerful  as  the  discussion 
is  substantiated  by  information. 

During  these  discussions,  the  prima¬ 
ry  data  source,  whether  it  be  a  handwrit¬ 
ten  story,  a  piece  of  literature,  turtles, 
bubbles,  the  William  Tell  Overture,  or 
Picasso's  Three  Musicians,  assumes  power 
and  centers  the  discussion.  The  pursuit 
of  learning  is  focused  on  finding  out,  not 
just  wondering.  In  the  beginning,  the 
children's  questions  are  often  repeated 
from  one  discussion  to  the  next  as  they 
try  to  participate  but  do  not  quite  know 
how — it  is  merely  the  expectation  of 
answers  that  brings  forth  questions.  The 
quest  for  answers  then  begins  to  take 
many  forms.  An  object  may  be  re-exam¬ 
ined,  a  story  reread,  a  fight  re-enacted,  an 
overture  replayed,  a.  painting  re-viewed 
as  knowledge  is  being  researched. 
During  a  study  of  skeletal  structures,  stu¬ 
dents  may  feel  each  other's  bones  and 
look  closely  at  dinner's  leftover  chicken 
bones.  Observing  a  small  group  litera¬ 
ture  study  discussion  may  entail  watch¬ 
ing  children  flip  back  and  forth  in  their 
books,  backing  up  their  own  opinions, 
and  evaluating  the  observations  of  others. 
Personal  writing  interactions  may  involve 
several  readings  of  each  story  to  verify 
information,  needs,  and  changes.  An  up- 
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to-date  map  and  globe  are  central  to  new 
social  studies  information.  Should  the 
children  note  a  similarity  between  Bach 
and  Mozart,  there  are  fugues  to  be  lis¬ 
tened  to  and  books  to  be  read. 

Children  often  theorize  and  risk 
their  own  hypotheses.  For  them,  an 
hypothesis  is  a  question,  a  flexible  state¬ 
ment  wanting  an  answer.  These  theories 
challenge  the  class  and  the  student  to 
look  in  new  ways  at  what  they  are  learn¬ 
ing.  New  theories  are  discussed  and 
defended,  and  disregarded  easily  when 
proven  wrong  or  replaced  by  others. 
Inquiry  becomes  a  pattern  of  theory  and 
testing.  The  children  naturally  make 
guesses  about  how  the  world  works. 
Every  question  they  ask  seems  to  have  an 
answer  ready.  Sometimes  we  formalize 
this  process  by  recording  our  hypotheses 
on  paper.  In  the  beginning  of  an  observa¬ 
tion,  we  sometimes  use  a  form  that  says, 
"What  will  happen?"  at  the  top  and 
"What  happened?"  on  the  bottom.  The 
children  talk  and  guess  together,  but  they 
usually  work  individually  as  they  write 
down  their  final  hypothesis.  These 
papers  then  help  them  look  at  our  subject 
of  study  in  a  new  way. 

Their  initial  hypothesis  doesn't  seem 
to  limit  their  observation  or  learning.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  expand  it  and 
makes  them  more  aware  of  their  study  by 
focusing  their  thoughts  on  the  subject. 
For  instance,  one  day  a  parent  brought  a 
four-foot  lizard  to  class.  Before  we  went 
outside  to  observe  the  reptile,  I  asked  the 
children  to  write  down  what  they 
thought  a  four-foot  lizard  would  do  or 
look  like.  My  class  came  outside,  took 
one  look  at  the  giant  and  threw  their 
papers  up  against  the  wall  so  they  could 
write.  It  looked  like  a  police  line  up. 
Twenty-five  kindergartners  lined  up 
against  the  wall  with  a  four-foot  lizard 
pacing  back  and  forth  behind  them.  They 
continued  to  observe  and  write.  Each 
time  someone  noticed  something  new,  he 


or  she  would  scream  it  out  and  everyone 
would  start  writing.  (I'm  sure  the  lizard 
had  theories  of  her  own  on  that.)  After 
the  more  obvious  facts  were  noted,  the 
children  began  to  invent  tests  to  observe. 
One  little  girl  volunteered  to  let  the 
lizard  walk  on  her.  She  sat  down  on  the 
grass  and  as  the  lizard  walked  across  her 
legs  she  shouted  what  it  felt  like  for  the 
note-takers  to  record. 

Of  course,  the  note-taking  did  not 
happen  just  because  of  our  classroom's 
hand-out  "hypothesis  form."  It  hap¬ 
pened  because  of  our  classroom  stance 
that  important  things  are  written  down 
and  saved.  Note-taking  is  part  of  our 
thinking  process.  Several  years  ago  I 
suddenly  realized  how  wonderful 
kindergartners  were  at  taking  notes. 
They  naturally  write  just  the  important 
words.  "L  F  S,"  means,  "the  lizard's  feet 
feel  scratchy  when  she  walks  on  your 
legs."  It  takes  sixth  graders  a  long  time  to 
learn  to  take  quick  notes  using  key 
words. 

Content  of  Study 

Our  classroom  subjects  emerge  from  the 
lives  and  curiosity  of  children.  The 
importance  of  a  study  is  determined  by 
the  questions  it  generates.  Is  there  a  need 
to  know?  Are  the  questions  genuine? 
As  a  result,  our  studies  aren't  monumen¬ 
tal,  but  they  are  consequential.  They 
aren't  necessarily  exciting,  but  they  are 
absorbing.  For  example,  a  study  of 
France  was  deemed  important  during 
the  Olympics.  How  else  were  we  to 
understand  what  the  announcers  were 
saying  during  the  ice  dancing  competi¬ 
tion  if  we  didn't  learn  French?  And  I 
was  so  glad  that  we  had  studied  Vivaldi 
(during  a  previous  study  which  included 
Italy  and  the  Ninja  Turtles,  of  course) 
when  the  children  came  leaping  into  the 
room  with  excitement  because  they 
heard  one  of  Vivaldi's  works  being 


One  little  girl  volun¬ 
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played  during  one  of  the  ice  dances.  The 
children  then  wanted  to  know  who  wrote 
the  other  songs.  Puddles  on  the  play¬ 
ground  inspire  wonderful  investigations 
of  bubbles,  ripples,  and  surface  tension. 
Writing  leads  us  into  uncovering  other 
questions  and  connections  concerning  the 
process  of  writing.  The  woman  with  an 


attitude  in  "The  Magic  Fish"  made  us 
ponder  many  things  about  life  as  well  as 
how  an  author  reveals  character. 


Several  years  ago,  Carole  Edelsky 
and  I  were  working  on  a  research  project 
in  my  classroom.  One  of  the  questions  we 
asked  the  children  was,  "What  do  we 
study  in  this  class?"  The  children 
answered  with  things  like  bones,  water, 
space,  animals,  temperature,  etc.  We  then 
asked  them  why  we  didn't  study  the 
ABCs.  They  just  stared.  I  repeated  our 
question.  They  answered,  rather  patron¬ 
izingly,  "Letters  are  something  you  use  to 
study,  not  something  you  study  about." 

The  Learner 

As  inquiry  expands,  knowledge  and 
insight  are  gained.  As  knowledge  and 
insight  are  gained,  inquiry  expands. 
Early  in  the  year,  many  of  the  questions 
about  a  story  a  child  may  be  writing  are 
generated  by  a  desire  to  add  information. 
Later  in  the  year,  students  spend  their 
time  helping  each  other  clarify,  reorder, 

reword,  rethink,  and  polish  their  work 
rather  than  just  adding  to  it.  Much  the 
same  thing  happens  in  small  group  litera¬ 


ture  studies.  The  questions  change  as  the 
students'  knowledge  and  priorities 
change.  A  typical  question  in  September 
may  be,  "What  page  did  you  like?"  In 
contrast,  April's  questions  will  range 
from  character  comparisons  and  ponder- 
ings,  to  connections  to  other  literature. 
Confidence  and  competence  envelop  the 
students  as  they  gain  respect  for  them¬ 
selves  as  researchers  and  knowers. 
Intense  study  is  possible  because  stu¬ 
dents  become  confident  in  their  ability  to 
discover,  to  think,  and  to  ask  again.  They 
learn  that  finding  answers  and  solving 
problems  give  them  a  sense  of  power  and 
control  over  their  lives. 

And  they  also  discover  that  the  com¬ 
munity  is  powerful  because  none  of  us  is 
as  powerful  or  as  smart  as  the  group.  It  is 
powerful  because  risks  can  be  taken, 
thought  can  be  challenged,  and  problems 
can  be  observed  and  recognized  together. 
It  is  powerful  because  we  recognize  that 
some  of  our  questions  are  the  same,  that 
some  of  us  have  trouble  with  those  ques¬ 
tions,  and  that  each  of  us  knows  things 
the  others  do  not.  One  student  may 
know  a  lot  about  baseball,  but  another 
knows  a  lot  about  rocks. 

Inquiry  in  my  classroom  is  a  way  of 
life.  The  students  take  control  of  their 
learning  by  taking  responsibility,  ques¬ 
tioning,  theorizing,  prioritizing,  respect¬ 
ing,  and  connecting  what  they  learn.  This 
does  not  happen  in  a  specific  period  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  or  through  exciting  units  of 
study.  It  grows  as  learners  develop  confi¬ 
dence,  competence,  and  community. 
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Theme  Cycles: 
Creating  Communities  of 

Learners 


Theme  cycles  are  our  way  of  rethink¬ 
ing  curricular  integration.  The  con¬ 
cept  grows  out  of  our  ongoing  com¬ 
mitment  to  student-centered  education, 
authentic  language  and  literacy,  and  col¬ 
laborative  learning  and  teaching.  For 
us,  theme  cycle  is  a  dynamic,  ever- 
changing  framework  for  thinking  about 
life  in  our  classrooms.  In  a  theme  cycle, 
learners  (both  teachers  and  students)  are 
at  the  center  of  learning,  asking  critical 
questions,  engaging  in  meaningful  prob¬ 
lem-posing  and  problem-solving,  and 
creating  and  recreating  knowledge. 
Teachers  and  students  select  and  negoti¬ 
ate  topics  of  study,  and  based  upon  the 
collective  knowledge  of  the  class,  they 
delineate  questions  and  issues  of  inter¬ 
est,  seek  out  resources,  and  plan  learn¬ 
ing  experiences.  Because  each  class¬ 
room  community  has  a  unique  store  of 
knowledge,  interests,  and  available 
resources,  theme  cycles  are  nontransfer- 
able.  In  fact,  theme  cycles  challenge  the 
idea  that  knowledge  of  any  form  can  or 
should  be  "forwarded"  like  so  many 
products  on  an  assembly  line. 

Engaging  in  theme  cycles  helps  stu¬ 
dents  to  become  confident  and  resource¬ 
ful  learners  capable  of  constructing 
knowledge,  tackling  complex  problems, 
and  critically  examining  issues. 
Incorporating  theme  cycles  into  the 
classroom  requires  rethinking  teaching, 
learning,  and  curriculum.  In  this  paper, 
we  share  with  you  our  rethinking  and 
describe  some  of  the  critical  features  of 
theme  cycles. 


Rethinking  Learning  and  Teaching 

Most  of  us  have  been  socialized  to  believe 
that  teaching  and  learning  are  separate 
and  dichotomous  events  performed  by 
different  persons  in  the  classroom;  the 
teacher  is  responsible  for  teaching,  the 
students  are  responsible  for  learning. 
Content  is  mandated  and  then  transmit¬ 
ted  to  students  by  teachers  through  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  sequenced  instruction. 
Students  are  expected  to  learn  the  infor¬ 
mation  presented,  and  demonstrate  their 
knowledge  via  various  assessments  that 
are,  again,  determined  by  others. 
Traditionally,  the  roles  of  teacher  and 
learner  are  clearly  defined  so  that  learn¬ 
ers  have  little  or  no  input  into  what  they 
learn,  how  they  learn  it,  or  if  they  learned 
it.  The  teacher,  of  course,  never  steps  into 
the  role  of  learner,  presumably  already 
possessing  the  content  knowledge  to  be 
taught.  Thus,  knowledge  becomes  a  gift 
bestowed  upon  the  learner  by  the  teacher. 
It  is  seen  as  something  others  have;  some¬ 
thing  created  by  someone  else. 

Paolo  Freire,  the  Brazilian  educator, 
calls  this  pedagogy  "banking  education." 
According  to  Freire:  "...  education,  thus 
becomes  an  act  of  depositing  in  which  the 
students  are  the  depositories  and  the 
teacher  [textbook]  is  the  depositor. 
Instead  of  communicating,  the  teacher 
issues  communiques  and  makes  deposits 
which  students  patiently  receive,  memo¬ 
rize,  and  repeat"  (Freire,  1970,  p.  58). 

The  theme  cycle  attempts  to  move 
away  from  this  banking  education  stance 
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and  toward  a  "pedagogy  of  knowing" 
(Freire,  1970;  Berthoff,  1987)  in  which  the 
teacher  is  co-leamer,  and  the  students  are 
co-teachers.  Together,  a  community  of 
learners  and  teachers  is  formed.  Teachers 
value  the  ideas,  questions,  and  ponder- 
ings  that  take  shape  and  change  as  stu¬ 
dents  engage  in  thinking  about  their 
world. 

The  theme  cycle,  then,  provides 
teachers  with  a  framework  for  transform¬ 
ing  the  classroom  into  an  exciting  learn¬ 
ing  environment,  where  everyone  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  experience  of  coming  to 
know  their  world. 

Rethinking  Integration 

The  notion  of  integration  as  an  organiza¬ 
tional  and  conceptual  tool  is  not  new  to 
the  area  of  curriculum  development.  For 
years  teachers  have  seen  the  efficacy  of 
integrating  the  various  subject  areas.  One 
common  way  in  which  teachers  have 
achieved  some  level  of  integration  is  to 
"pull"  various  subject  areas  into  a  unit  of 
study  around  a  particular  subject  area 
topic  (see  Figure  1).  In  this  model,  a 
teacher  who  recognizes  the  relevance  of 
social  studies,  math,  art,  or  music  to  a  sci¬ 
ence  unit  such  as  weather  might  plan 
weather-related  activities  in  those  subject 
areas.  These  may  be  scheduled  during 
science  time  or  during  times  designated 
for  the  other  subject  areas.  For  example, 
students  might  study  weather  in  various 
geographical  locations  using  map  skills  to 
locate  these  regions  (social  studies), 
singing  weather-related  songs  such  as 
"Frosty  the  Snowman"  (music),  drawing 


pictures  of  their 
favorite  season 
(art),  or  graphing 
seasonal  prefer¬ 
ences  (math). 

However,  teach¬ 
ers  who  attempt 
to  integrate  the 
curriculum  in  this 
manner  often  feel 
a  responsibility  to 
cover  the  pre¬ 
scribed  skills  and 
topics  within  the 
other  subject 
areas.  Therefore, 
the  unit-related 
activities  may  be 
seen  as  peripheral 
rather  than  critical 
to  the  theme.  This 
type  of  integration  places  a  burden  on  Sub:,^ct'-Ar^  Topic 
teachers  when  they  do  their  scheduling, 
and  increases  the  pressure  to  fit  in  "the 
really  important  stuff."  This  naturally 
acts  as  a  deterrent  to  integration  on  any 
large  scale. 

In  another  approach  to  integration, 
broad  units  based  on  concepts  such  as 
"system"  or  "change"  are  developed  in 
order  to  link  prescribed  topics  of  study 
within  the  various  subject  areas  (see 
Figure  2).  For  example,  the  teacher  might 
choose  to  have  the  students  study  how 
the  United  States  changed  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  to  an  industrial  society,  how  sea¬ 
sons  change,  or  how  characters  change 
over  the  course  of  a  story.  Although  this 
way  of  integrating  may  offer  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to 
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Figure  2:  Unit  around 
Concept 


theme  topic  studies,  many  teachers  feel 
that  both  they  and  the  students  have  to 
do  some  imaginative  stretching  to  see  the 
relationships  between  subject  area  topics 
and  \he  theme  topic. 

Regardless  of  which  approach  one 
takes,  we  believe  that  these  conceptual¬ 
izations  of  integration  are  flawed  in  two 

important  ways: 

1)  subject  areas 
are  conceived  as 
static  bodies  of 
knowledge,  com¬ 
posed  of  objective 
sets  of  critical 
facts  and  skills, 
carefully  defined 
and  sequenced  for 
systematic  trans¬ 
mission  to  stu¬ 
dents,  and 

2)  knowledge  is 
viewed  as  exter¬ 
nally  developed 
by  others,  pack¬ 
aged  into  diges¬ 
tible  units,  and  delivered  to  students. 

We  also  see  as  problematic  the  sepa¬ 
rateness  of  the  various  subject  areas.  In 
the  real  world,  solving  complex  problems 
requires  the  investigative  tools  and  strate¬ 
gies  of  a  variety  of  disciplines.  These 
models  of  integration,  however,  prevent 
the  simultaneous  and  integrative  use  of 
content  areas.  Looking  back  at  Figures  1 
and  2,  you  will  notice  that  all  the  subject 
areas  are  clearly  self-contained.  In  these 
models,  the  autonomy  of  each  subject 
area  is  maintained,  and  the  theme  topic  is 
used  merely  as  an  organizing  device  for 
the  teaching  of  the  established  content. 

In  contrast,  within  a  theme  cycle,  the 
topic  does  not  operate  in  service  to  the 
subject  areas,  but  rather  the  subject  areas 
operate  in  service  to  the  theme  topic. 
Those  subject  areas  that  can  offer  inves¬ 
tigative  and  informational  resources  criti¬ 


cal  to  the  theme  topic  are  selectively  uti¬ 
lized. 

Theme  Cycles  vs.  Theme  Units 

Many  people  ask  us  why  we  chose  to 
adopt  the  term  "theme  cycle"  rather  than 
the  standard  term  "theme  unit."  We 
chose  the  term  "cycle"  to  reflect  what  we 
perceive  to  be  the  recursive  and  spiraling 
process  of  knowledge  construction. 
Unlike  the  traditional  theme  units,  which 
are  often  disconnected  and  unrelated  to 
subsequent  units,  theme  cycle  studies 
often  develop  into  subsequent  studies,  as 
new  and  related  questions  and  problems 
are  posed.  Further,  the  learning  process 
itself  is  cyclic  (see  Figure  3).  Each  step  of 
the  theme  cycle  generates  new  steps: 

1.  Collectively  tapped  knowledge  of  the 
negotiated  topic  leads  to  collaboratively 
posed  questions  and  problems. 

2.  The  questions  and  problems  lead  to 
the  selection  of  appropriate  and  fruitful 
learning  experiences. 

3.  The  learning  experiences  suggest 
methods  and  materials,  as  well  as  func¬ 
tional  uses  of  literacy  and  other  sign  sys¬ 
tems. 

4.  Creative  and  meaningful  presentation 
of  learning  leads  to  new  areas  of  investi¬ 
gation. 

In  the  theme  cycle,  the  students  are 
involved  in  the  entire  process  of  theme 
development  from  deciding  on  topics,  to 
planning  learning  experiences,  gathering 
materials,  researching  information,  and 
presenting  what  was  learned.  Students 
work  in  collaboration  with  the  teacher  as 
well  as  with  each  other  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  learn. 

Topic  Selection:  The  theme  cycle 
begins  with  the  negotiation  of  topics 
based  on  the  children's  need  to  know, 
curiosities,  and  interests.  The  teacher 
helps  the  children  consider  what  could  be 
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learned  from  such  a  study  and  what 
types  of  resources  are  available.  Once  a 
topic  is  chosen,  the  teacher  records  what 
the  children  already  know  about  it  on  a 
"What  We  Know"  chart.  This  chart 
includes  children's  thoughts,  experiences, 
assumptions,  and  even  misconceptions 
about  the  topic.  Each  child's  contribution 
is  accepted  and  recorded.  Sometimes  a 
web  is  created  to  depict  both  the  major 
and  subcategories  that  emerge. 

Posing  Questions:  Next,  the  chil¬ 
dren  pose  questions,  problems,  or  curiosi¬ 
ties  they  have  about  the  topic.  These,  too, 
are  recorded  on  a  chart.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  children  to1  generate  fifty  to  sixty 
questions.  These  questions  or  problems 
provide  the  understructure  and  the  guide 
posts  for  the  theme  cycle.  They  are  used 
by  the  teacher  and  children  to  co-plan  the 
learning  experiences  that  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  fully  explore  the  chosen  topic. 

Co-planning  Experiences:  In  this 
part  of  the  theme  cycle,  the  teacher  helps 
the  children  figure  out  ways  to  solve  their 
problems  and  questions.  They  may 
decide  to  have  outside  speakers,  inter¬ 
view  experts,  or  conduct  surveys  in  the 
community.  These  experiences  provide 
the  children  with  an  opportunity  to 
explore,  discover,  analyze,  and  critique 
various  aspects  of  the  topic  at  hand.  The 
knowledge  base,  tools,  and  learning 
strategies  associated  with  the  disciplines 
of  science,  social  studies,  math,  etc.,  are 
used  as  needed.  ' 

Identifying  Literacy  Uses:  Once 
potential  learning  experiences  are  decid¬ 
ed  upon,  the  teacher  and  students  brain¬ 
storm  authentic  ways  to  use  reading  and 
writing.  For  example,  students  may 
decide  to  read  a  variety  of  texts,  keep 
learning  logs,  write  letters,  graph  and 
chart  information  derived  from  the  data 
collection,  record  and  transcribe  inter¬ 
views,  and/or  write  reports. 

Presenting  New  Knowledge: 
Presenting  one's  new  knowledge  is  an 


essential  part  of  the  theme  cycle  process. 
A  variety  of  sign  systems  (Harste,  1993) 
such  as  music,  art,  media,  literacy,  drama, 
can  all  be  used  to  present  the  new  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  topic.  Through  sharing 
and  presenting,  new  questions  and  issues 
emerge.  These  often  lead  to  a  new  area  of 
study.  Thus,  the  theme  cycle  continues. 

Changing  Our  Classrooms 

Changing  and  transforming  beliefs, 
assumptions,  and  practices  related  to  the 
teaching/learning  process  is  a  difficult, 
yet  exciting  task.  Traditionally,  change 
was  thought  to  be  brought  about  through 
staff  development  programs  presented  to 
teachers  in  a  transmission-like  mode. 
However,  teachers,  like  all  learners,  need 
to  be  in  charge  of  their  own  learning. 
Faced  with  the  challenge  of  simultane¬ 
ously  creating  new  knowledge  and  con¬ 
structing  new  social  contexts  in  the  class¬ 
room,  teachers  need  to  form  their  own 
community  of  learners.  They  need  to 
take  risks,  pose  and  solve  problems  col- 
laboratively,  and  engage  in  dialogue  with 
others  (administrators,  curriculum  spe¬ 
cialists,  teacher-educators,  parents)  who 
can  contribute  to  their  learning. 

The  best  way  to  learn  about  the 
theme  cycle,  then,  is  to  engage  in  it  your¬ 
self,  and  along  with  your  colleagues, 
embark  on  an  exciting  journey  of  discov¬ 
ery,  reinvention,  and  change. 
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Our  Struggles  with 
Theme  Cycle 


As  beginning  bilingual  whole  lan¬ 
guage  teachers,  we  faced  many 
challenges  and  experienced  many 
struggles.  Some  were  theoretical,  some 
practical;  some  related  to  student 
resistance,  some  related  to  colleague  rela¬ 
tions;  and  some  were  just  plain  threaten¬ 
ing  to  the  status  quo.  We  had  underesti¬ 
mated  the  magnitude  and  the  complexity 
of  implementing  a  theory-in-action 
approach  to  teaching.  We  knew  that 
1)  knowledge  is  socially  constructed 
(Vygotsky,  1978;  Diaz  &  Moll,  1987); 
2)  language  and  literacy  are  tools  and 
need  to  be  used  for  real  and  authentic 
purposes  (Halliday,  1975;  Goodman  and 
Goodman,  1979;  Edelsky,  1986);  3)  chil¬ 
dren  are  "knowing  subjects"  capable  of 
creating  knowledge  and  constructing 
their  world;  4)  teachers  are  also  learners 
and  that  the  learner  is  also  a  teacher;  and 
5)  theme  cycle  is  one  way  of  knowing 
(Altwerger  and  Flores,  1991).  We  under¬ 
stood  that  the  theme  cycle  process  is  a 
way  for  teachers  and  children  to  recon¬ 
struct  knowledge  based  on  their  needs  to 
know.  We  had  visited  Elena  Castro's 
classroom,  and  we  knew  what  it  looked 
like  in  action.  What  we  didn't  know  was 
how  much  work  was  involved  in  the 
everyday  "how-to-do-it." 

Implementing  theme  cycle 
inevitably  created  a  tension  between 
beliefs  and  action.  This  tension,  however, 
was  generative.  It  caused  us  to  continu¬ 
ally  ask  ourselves  new  questions  and 
shift  our  stance  towards  our  students. 
We  found  that  as  we  learned  to  respect 
our  students'  potential  and  thinking  abili¬ 
ties,  we  grew  more  confident  in  orches¬ 


trating  the  theme  cycle  process.  The 
struggles  between  theory  and  practice 
proved  essential  to  our  professional 
development. 

In  this  article,  we  share  some  of  the 
struggles  we  experienced  as  we  moved 
away  from  a  "banking  education"  view 
of  learning/teaching  to  a  more  "peda¬ 
gogy  of  knowing"  view  of  learning/ 
teaching  (Berthoff,  1987).  In  so  doing,  we 
hope  to  demonstrate  that  "coming  to 
know"  theme  cycles  in  a  bilingual  setting, 
as  in  any  setting,  is  a  saga  of  struggles, 
rewards,  and  satisfaction. 

Students  as  Learners 

One  of  our  more  formidable  struggles 
was  our  students'  resistance.  These  third 
and  fourth  graders  were  not  accustomed 
to  participating  in  their  own  learning. 
Their  experience  in  school  had  been  one 
of  "no  choice,"  i.e.,  the  teacher  tells  you 
what  to  do  and  what  to  study.  They 
dared  not  take  risks,  think  for  themselves, 
or  be  authors  of  their  own  learning. 

At  first,  when  we  began  tapping  col¬ 
lective  knowledge,  the  students'  respons¬ 
es  were  generic  and  superficial.  For 
example,  in  the  theme  cycle  "Me  and  My 
Family,"  students  would  say,  "We  live  in 
a  house."  "We  have  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters."  "We  have  grandparents,  cousins, 
aunts,  and  uncles."  It  was  difficult  to 
value  such  generalities,  but  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  show  them  respect  for 
their  knowledge.  We  knew  these  efforts 
were  seeds  for  the  students'  potential 
development.  We  continued  to  probe, 
asking  about  their  curiosities  and  specific 
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children's  voices. 


topics  of  interest.  Eventually,  these 
seeds  began  to  grow.  Our  initial  steps — 
to  guide,  organize,  and  mediate  the  stu¬ 
dents'  inquiry  process  (Harste,  1993),  not 
to  control  it — helped  the  students  realize 
that  what  they  already  knew  was  val¬ 
ued.  By  asking  them  about  their  inter¬ 
ests,  we  demonstrated  respect  for  the 
learning/ teaching  process. 

As  we  evolved  in  implementing 
theme  cycles,  the  children's  inquiries 
showed  more  depth:  "Why  do  people 
die?"  "Why  do  parents  divorce?"  "How 
do  we  grow?"  "Why  do  we  grow?" 
"Why  do  some  people  not  like  other 
people?"  These  questions  demonstrate 
how  the  children  reclaimed  their  curiosi¬ 
ties  and  voices.  The  theme  cycle  process 
restored  and  empowered  our  children's 
voices. 

Getting  the  students  to  understand 
that  the  teacher  is  not  the  possessor  of  all 
knowledge  was  difficult.  Sometimes  it 
was  necessary  to  make  dramatic  con¬ 
trasts.  One  time,  Mrs.  Negrete  taught 
the  textbook  (banking)  way.  The  stu¬ 
dents,  then,  had  to  compare  and  contrast 
it  with  the  theme  cycle  way.  This  cri¬ 
tique  enabled  the  students  to  qualitative¬ 
ly  assess  the  differences  between  how 
learning  and  teaching  were  viewed, 
practiced,  and  evaluated  in  each  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  fact  that  the  students  engage  in 
their  own  learning/teaching  does  not 
mean  that  they  learn  through  osmosis  or 
by  themselves.  We  were  still  the  authori¬ 
ty,  but  not  the  authoritarian.  Freire  and 
Macedo  (1987)  make  this  distinction  and 
state  that  the  teacher  is  still  in  charge, 
but  does  not  dictate  facts,  require  memo- 
rizations,  or  just  lecture  for  its  own  sake. 
The  teacher  teaches  as  a  learner,  while 
acting  as  a  guide,  facilitator,  mediator, 
demonstrator,  supporter,  and  organizer 
in  helping  students  come  to  know. 


Resources 

Without  adequate  books,  media,  and 
resources,  we  knew  our  students' 
research  would  be  limited.  Consequently, 
we  collected  a  wide  variety  of  materials 
and  books  for  our  classroom  library.  We 
became  scavengers,  consultants  to  the 
school  librarian,  and  familiar  faces  to  the 
public  librarians.  We  volunteered  to  be 
on  the  school  book  selection  committee  so 
that  we  could  decide  how  funds  would 
be  spent  to  buy  materials,  literature, 
resource  books,  computer  software, 
videos,  and  art  supplies.  Participation  on 
the  committee  was  an  invaluable  asset  in 
acquiring  bilingual  materials,  resources, 
and  books.  We  also  created  many  of  our 
materials  and  translated  several  texts 
from  English  to  Spanish. 

Planning 

Planning  the  theme  cycle  based  on  the 
questions  and  queries  that  our  students 
generated  was  another  major  struggle. 
We  were  not  used  to  organizing  learning 
experiences  based  on  students'  needs  to 
know.  We  found  that  the  planning  could 
be  overwhelming  and  very  frustrating  for 
one  person,  so  we  worked  together  or 
with  three  or  four  colleagues.  In  that 
environment,  ideas  and  creativity  seemed 
to  flow.  We  planned  learning/teaching 
experiences  that  were  for  the  whole  class 
(read  alouds,  observing  an  event,  story¬ 
telling),  pairs  of  students  (reading  bud¬ 
dies,  writing  partners),  small  groups 
(authors'  workshop,  literature  study), 
committees  (research  teams,  issue/inter¬ 
est  groups),  and  individuals  (observation 
logs,  learning  logs,  miniresearch). 

We  discovered  that  planning  and 
implementing  theme  cycles  gets  easier 
with  experience.  We  also  found  that 
when  teachers  collaborate  and  work 
together,  their  expectations  are  greater 
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and  the  tasks  are  more  challenging. 
Thus,  planning  has  become  more  mean¬ 
ingful  and  more  authentic.  We  do  still 
have  to  resist  the  easy  way  out,  such  as 
using  dittos  as  fillers.  We  do  use  work¬ 
sheets,  but  they  are  based  on  the  stu¬ 
dents'  queries  and  are  used  to  guide 
them  in  deepening  their  understandings. 
For  example,  in  the  theme  cycle  "Me  and 
My  Family,"  the  students  asked,  "How 
many  brothers  and  sisters  do  we  have 
together?"  To  answer  this  question,  we 
created  a  bar  graph  to  illustrate  the  total 
number  of  siblings  for  our  classroom. 
Next  we  created  a  worksheet  that  posed 
several  questions  based  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  graph.  One  of  the  questions 
was,  "Are  there  more  students  with  two 
brothers  or  more  with  three  brothers?" 
These  types  of  opportunities  were  delib¬ 
erately  structured  to  engage  students  in 
more  complex  thinking. 

Planning  also  involved  making 
decisions  about  the  amount  and  quality 
of  work  the  students  would  be  required 
to  do,  especially  at  the  learning  stations. 
We  found  that  sometimes  the  amount  of 
work  was  too  much  for  the  time  we  allot- 
ed;  other  times  it  was  not  enough.  We 
consulted  with  the  children  on  what  to 
do  about  this  problem,  and  the  group 
created  a  process  for  evaluating  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  amount  of  work  expected.  This 
was  a  critical  turning  point  for  all  of  us;  it 
helped  us  understand  the  need  to  bal¬ 
ance,  step  back,  reflect,  and  experiment. 

Creating  Community 

Our  goal  was  to  create  a  community  of 
learners.  We  wanted  the  classroom  to 
become  the  students'  workplace — a  place 
where  they  could  socially  engage  in  cre¬ 
ating  and  presenting  knowledge  and 
posing  problems.  In  so  doing,  we  were 
also  encouraging  them  to  discover  new 
ways  of  learning,  interacting,  thinking. 


and  doing.  We  shifted  the  physical  lay¬ 
out  and  use  of  space  in  order  to  get  our 
work  done.  Because  we  had  deliberately 
structured  the  theme  cycle  process  to 
meet  their  needs  to  know  and  organized 
the  physical  space  to  accomplish  these 
goals,  the  students  all  viewed  themselves 
as  learners.  Politically  we  eliminated  the 
hierarchy  of  learning  by  eliminating  abili¬ 
ty  grouping.  What  evolved  was  a  com¬ 
munity  of  learners  who  were  all  capable 
of  learning  and  who  had  access  to  knowl¬ 
edge;  this  is  a  significant  socio-political 
by-product  of  the  theme  cycle  process. 
This  milieu,  we  believe,  was  created  and 
sustained  through  the  daily  learning/ 
teaching  actions  by  both  teachers  and 
learners. 

Closing  Remarks 

We  have  learned  that: 

1.  teaching  students  by  using  theme 
cycles  requires  much  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers; 

2.  theme  instruction  allows  for  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  all  the  content  areas; 

3.  theme  cycles  help  students  to  see  that 

everything  is  connected  to  something 
else;  .  1  • 

4.  students  can  learn  how  to  make  choic¬ 
es  and  decisions; 

5.  it  is  important  to  value  students' 
knowledge  and  questions;  and 

6.  as  students  become  more  confident 
about  themselves  as  learners,  they 
become  more  assertive,  take  more  risks, 
and  experience  a  rebirth  in  their  curiosity. 

We  also  have  learned  that  as  teach¬ 
ers  we  need  to  value  all  cultural  and  lan¬ 
guage  backgrounds  because  each  child 
brings  a  richness  to  the  classroom  from 
which  everyone  can  benefit.  We  have 
come  to  realize  that  all  children  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  learning  with  the  proper  guidance 
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and  respect,  and  we  have  deepened  our 
understanding  of  the  importance  of 
building  on  what  children  know. 
Through  these  experiences  we  have 
become  kid  watchers  (Y.  Goodman,  1978). 
We  want  our  students  to  think,  to  discov¬ 
er,  to  generate  knowledge,  to  pose  and 
solve  problems,  to  engage  in  debate,  to 
work  together,  to  learn.  We  believe  that 
through  the  theme  cycle,  they  do  all  these 
and  more.  We  believe  the  struggle  is 
worthwhile.  We  see  the  children's  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  their  eyes,  their  smiles,  their 
confident  walk,  and  their  voices. 

We  are  just  beginning  our  careers  as 
teachers.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go, 
but  we  have  also  come! a  long  way.  We 
hope  that  by  sharing  our  struggles  with 
theme  cycle,  we  have  contributed  in  some 
way  to  the  understanding  of  others. 
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Notes  from  Portland:  NCTE  Spring  Conference 


National  Standards  Project  for  English  Language  Arts 
Issues  of: 

democracy-standards  for  the  elite,  financial  equity  (delivery  standards), 
thoughtlessness,  literacy  as  making  meaning,  curriculum  as  more  sociology  than 
psychology,  etc. 

Harste:  "....schools  as  habits  of  mind  where  we  demonstrate  what  we  want  young 
people  to  become" 

We  need  to  write  standards  so  they  don’t  corrupt  curriculum,  privilege 
linguistics,  encourage  standardization,  discourage  reflexivity,  stagnate 
curriculum  development 

Curriculum  as  Inquiry,  where  personal  and  social  knowing,  disciplines,  and  sign 
systems  are  the  "pie"  and  an  inquiry  represents  a  slice 
John  Mayer:  vignettes  are  assessments 

Censorship  in  the  Classroom 

Need  for  rationales,  policy 

Restructuring  Reform  (Rexford  Brown  and  Chester  Finn) 

Break  the  mold;  need  radical  reform;  current  system  squashes  innovation 

Anthony  Petrosky:  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards 
Interpretive  studies  vs.  objective  scores 

Breaking  Down  Barriers  of  Time  and  Grade 

Two  hours  per  week  (donated  time)  Literacy  Circles 

Select  book,  select  roles  of  Illustrator,  Cultural  Connector,  Mapper,  etc. 

Ninety  minute  block  schedules 

Genuine  Inquiry:  Kathy  Short 

Curriculum  as  Facts;  as  Activities;  as  Inquiry 

The  critical  aspect  of  a  content  area  is  how  it  structures  the  world 

Sign  systems  are  language,  music,  art,  movement,  and  mathematics 

We  establih  environments  and  experiences  that  offer  the  most  potential  for  questions 

and  anomalies  to  arise;  activities  are  designed  to  open  up  possibilities,  not  cover  a 

topic 

Begin  where  the  kids  are;  explore  through  engagements;  wonder  and  wander;  form 
questions;  discuss  in  study  groups;  collect  and  organize  ideas;  collaborate;  present. 

Maintaining  Our  Disciplines  While  Moving  Toward  Interdisciplinary 
Depth,  not  Breadth 

Integrate  sometimes,  parallel  sometimes,  cross  paths,  go  it  alone 

Examples:  Biology  and  English;  History  and  English;  Literature  and  Nature 


Film  Analysis 


(To  do  a  complete  film  analysis  in  a  typical  high  school  class  takes  about  3  weeks.) 

Sample  Encounter:  Hamlet  (with  Mel  Gibson)  and  Elliot’s  Story  (with  Steve  Martin) 

Excerpt  grave  digger  scenes  from  Hamlet  and  Elliot’s  Story 
The  result  is  an  AHA!  experience 

Juxtaposing  film  scenes  that  play  upon  one  another  helps  students  connect  with  their  AHA!  experiences. 

AHA  experiences  are  when  we  make  leaps,  bringing  together  left  and  right  brain  experiences.  Later,  we  may 
discover  how  we  made  that  leap,  how  we  achieved  that  genius  moment. 

Symbolism  and  the  movie  Hook 

list  on  page,  made  tick  marks  every  time  you  see  or  hear  that  symbol,  or  reference 

First  movie  showing:  just  watch  and  enjoy,  notice  everything  you  can,  doesn’t  require  note-taking;  don't  do 
worksheets-the  filing-in-the-blanks  mentality;  there  are  no  right  answers.. ..it’s  about  making  leaps 

Second  time  through  movie,  take  copious  notes,  start,  stop,  ask  what  you  see?  over  and  over 
kids  will  often  watch  movie  a  third  time  at  home  with  parents 

don't  use  spiral  notebooks-use  loose  leaf  paper-one  sheet  for  characterization,  (primary  characters,  one  for 
symbols,  one  for  foreshadowing,  etc. 

End  product?  They’ll  watch  movies  differently 

Thematic  Units 

This  curriculum  offers  suggestions  for  ways  to  use  thematic  units  that  incorporate  the  arts 
into  language  arts,  social  studies,  and  other  content  areas.  Thematic  units  based  on 
conceptual  themes,  such  as  beauty,  balance,  etc.,  provide  themes  in  which  the  teacher  can 
concentrate  on  the  arts,  without  calling  upon  other  content  areas.  Themes  based  on 
historical  periods  or  geographical  areas  naturally  invoke  the  social  studies  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  theme. 

For  example,  the  unit,  Restructuring  the  1930s  to  create  a  more  performance-based, 
humanities-based  classroom.  It  uses  the  novel  To  Kill  A  Mockingbird,  news  clips  and  videos 
about  the  30’s,  discussions  in  class,  projects.  Students  wrote  a  script  and  made  a  video  of 
classroom  scene. 

Teaching  Film  as  Literature,  Places  in  the  Heart  and  To  Kill  A  Mockingbird 
recognition  of  necessary  changes  between  genres 
kids  use  post-it  notes  to  mark  descriptions  in  book 

Why  teach  music  in  English? 

1.  the  arts  mirror  our  society 

2.  the  music  involves  words,  enhanced  text 

3.  music  is  dying  in  the  schools  (kids  are  thinking  music  is  MTV) 


Thoughts  after  the  Conference 
March  22, 1994 


Mary  Sheehy  Moe 


Two  sectionals  in  particular  were  extremely  thought-provoking  in  terms  of  our 
project.  The  first  was  Charles  Fowler's  keynote  address,  "Strong  Arts,  Strong 
Schools."  (See  Attachment  A.)  The  second  was  the  panel  presentation  by  the 
National  Standards  group  for  the  arts.  (See  Attachment  B.) 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  the  central  challenge  of  our  project  is  how  to 
achieve  integration  with  integrity,  how  to  provide  a  framework  for  arts  and  English 
that  does  justice  to  both,  retaining  the  depth,  rigor  and  flavor  of  each.  What  we 
need,  perhaps,  is  not  so  much  collaboration  and  compromise  among  disciplines  as  a 
dynamic  tension. 

Some  components  of  this  challenge  are: 

•  how  to  achieve  rigor  and  depth  in  a  limited  time 

•  how  to  ensure  the  necessary  expertise 

•  how  to  immerse  students  in  both  creation  and  "appreciation" 

•  how  to  provide  structure  both  in  the  framework  and  in  the  instruction, 

without  losing  the  aha! 

The  possibilities  which  I  propose  considering  are: 

1.  Getting  rid  of  the  categories  (Create  &  Perform,  etc.).  Something  more  on 
the  order  of  ten  commandments  instead.  This  is  what  the  national  arts  group  did 
and  Charles  Fowler's  speech  may  provide  some  guidelines.  I  think  we  could  revisit 
our  list  and  see  what  we  can  glean  and  combine.  You  will  also  find  the  final  draft  of 
national  arts  standards  helpful. 

2.  Preface  our  written  stuff  with  a  section  on  Integration  with  Integrity.  This 
has  to  be  clear  or  we  will  end  up  with  a  project  that  is  just  arts  appreciation. 
Remember:  America  has  never  really  had  arts  education.  We  have  to  create  Adam 
and  Eve  here — and  keep  them  in  the  Garden. 

3.  Emphasize  creation  as  much  as  possible  so  that  we  get  away  from  that 
thematic  unit/ arts  appreciation  syndrome.  Our  kids  are  going  to  learn  by  doing,  and 
that  means  really  being  immersed  in  creating  and  performing  art,  not  as  a  byproduct 
but  as  a  means  and  an  end. 

4.  Use  language  arts  to  provide  context  and  opportunities  for  response.  I  think 
we  must  give  language  arts  kind  of  a  back  seat  here  or  it  will  end  up  being  all  of  it.  I 
envision  an  arts  course  that  is  infused  with  communication  skills  and  cultural 
education.  Writing,  speaking,  listening,  viewing,  and  reading  can  all  be  done 
intensively,  but  in  the  context  of  the  art  of  focus. 

5.  Establish  developmentally  appropriate  practices  for  arts  education.  We  may 
have  only  a  year  with  these  kids.  Where  do  you  start?  How  do  you  progress?  Is  this 
the  same  for  novices  of  junior  high  age,  as  opposed  to  third-graders? 
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A  Framework  Metaphor 

•  The  foundation  is  one  of  the  five  arts:  visual,  dance,  music,  drama,  literature. 

We  must  have  this  foundation  in  order  to  ensure  that  our  program  has  rigor 
and  depth.  Students  can  only  learn  the  kind  of  craftsmanship  Fowler  spoke  of  by 
getting  down  to  business  and  studying  how  to  create  in  a  particular  art.  This  implies 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  elements  of  that  art  that  is  gained  through  applying 
the  elements  with  careful  attention  to  detail  and  to  aesthetic  principles.  It  can't  be 
done  in  a  survey  fashion. 

•  The  framing  is  language  arts,  both  as  communication  and  cultural  awareness.  As 
students  learn  about  the  discipline  of  one  art,  they  are  guided,  structured,  if  you  will, 
by  constant  requirements  to  verbalize  what  they  are  learning,  and  to  read,  listen  to, 
and  view  more.  This  can  be  done  through  journals,  interpersonal  communication, 
written  work  of  various  kinds,  guest  speakers /artists,  films  and  tv  programs.  It 
must  be  done  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  English  half  of  the  project.  The  English 
half  is  also  responsible  for  providing  the  cultural  connections.  Again,  these  are  big 
goals  of  the  project  and  must  be  emphasized,  but  I  think  we  need  to  infuse  English 
into  the  study  of  art,  rather  than  study  art  as  a  way  of  expanding  English.  Many  of 
the  "units"  we  have  developed  so  far  seem  to  do  the  latter. 

•  The  doors  are  inquiry,  experimentation,  and  reflection;  that's  how  students  get 
into  this  house.  The  approach  of  inquiry  operates  on  the  assumption  that  answers 
lead  to  questions,  not  the  other  way  around.  The  approach  of  experimentation 
implies  learning  by  creating  and  assumes  that  change  educates.  The  approach  of 
reflection  assumes  that  a  central  purpose  of  art  and  education  is  to  find  meaning  by 
examining  patterns,  exploring  possibilities  and  evaluating  methods  and  ideas. 

•  The  windows  are  the  other  arts.  They  add  light  and  a  sense  of  breadth  to  this 
structure,  but  they  are  peripheral  to  it. 

In  summary,  the  main  reason  that  I  am  leaning  more  and  more  to  this 
approach  on  immersion  in  one  art  is  that  the  entire  power  of  our  argument  rests  on 
our  belief  that  the  arts  are  not  a  frill,  that  indeed  they  are  the  most  sophisticated, 
rigorous  type  of  learning.  I  don't  think  we  can  achieve  that  kind  of  learning  in  an 
attempt  to  incorporate  all  the  arts  (and  communication  skills!)  into  a  single, 
short-term  (one  year)  course. 
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"Strong  Arts,  Strong  Schools" 

Keynote  Address  by  Charles  Fowler 
Director,  National  Cultural  Resources,  Inc. 

Author,  Can  We  Rescue  the  Arts  for  America's  Children? 

Observation: 

The  best  schools  tend  to  be  the  schools  with  the  best  arts  programs.  Why? 

1.  The  arts  teach  divergent,  rather  than  convergent  thinking.  In  the  arts,  students 
learn  from  the  inside  out,  rather  than  the  outside  in;  they  learn  from  output,  rather 
than  from  input.  Thus,  the  arts  engage  students  in  learning  because  they  create 
their  knowledge,  rather  than  replicate  the  teacher's  knowledge. 

Example:  Countless  artists  have  rendered  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  to  the 
point  that  it  has  become  difficult  to  say  anything  with  it.  But  notice  Whitney 
Houston’s  performance  of  the  anthem  at  the  1990  (?)  Super  Bowl.  She  turned  a 
waltz  into  a  march  and  she  took  gospel  music  liberties  with  the  notes:  that  is  the 
secret  of  her  rendition's  power.  Then  think  about  Jimi  Hendrix's  version  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  at  Woodstock.  You  could  actually  hear  "the  rocket's  red 
glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air" — on  a  guitar!  It  has  been  said  that  that  31/2 
minutes  summarized  the  effect  of  the  Vietnam  experience  more  powerfully  than 
anything  else  that  has  been  communicated  about  it. 

2.  The  arts  develop  craftsmanship.  As  students  apply  aesthetic  principles,  they 
learn  how  important  details  are.  They  learn  that  painstaking  care,  patience,  and 
being  self-critical  make  all  the  difference  in  the  finished  product/ performance.  (My 
comment:  Similarly,  aesthetic  appreciation  of  the  arts  is  deeply  enhanced  by 
attention  to  detail.  People  who  watch  "The  Graduate"  without  attending  to  the 
sunglasses  imagery  or  "Bonnie  and  Clyde"  without  considering  cars  and  glass  as 
metaphors  are  missing  out  on  deep  enjoyment  of  those  films.) 

3.  John  Ruskin  wrote  that  great  nations  tell  their  stories  in  three  ways,  one  of 
which  is  their  arts.  Not  one  of  those  ways  can  be  understood  without  the  other  two, 
but  perhaps  them  most  important  of  the  three  is  the  arts.  Arts  introduce  us  to 
perspectives  and  experiences  we  could  not  get  any  other  way.  We  can  no  longer 
know  America  as  a  virgin  country,  but  paintings  like  "Emigrants  Crossing  the 
Plain"  give  us  some  understanding  of  what  it  held  out  to  people.  We  no  longer 
experience  religion  as  Christians  did  500  years  ago,  but  their  arts — cathedrals, 
sculptures,  paintings — let  us  see  our  origins,  reflect  on  the  evolution  of  our  belief. 

4.  The  arts  provide  insight  and  understanding,  deepening  and  broadening 
knowledge.  Arts  are  always  revelatory.  They  add  meaning,  not  information; 
wisdom,  not  data.  We  need  the  arts  to  reveal  our  world  in  a  way  no  discipline  can. 
Science  can  explain  the  phenomenon  of  a  sunrise,  but  only  art  reveals  its  emotive 
power.  Listen  to  "The  2001  Symphony,"  originally  entitled  "Sunrise,"  to  feel  that 
power.  Science  can  explain  death  and  decomposition,  but  when  Hamlet  muses  over 
Yorick's  skull,  we  come  to  an  understanding  of  what  death  means. 

The  arts  not  only  point  out  truths  about  life  that  no  discipline  can;  they  also 
point  out  that  there  is  no  one  way  to  reveal  the  truth,  or  to  discover  it. 
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5.  The  arts  sensitize.  Intelligence  without  empathy  is  worthless,  even 
dangerous — as  Saddam  Hussein  and  Hitler,  both  intelligent  men,  illustrate. 

Because  the  arts  connect  us  with  people  who  are  different,  they  lure  us  into  taking 
that  crucial  first  step  into  someone  else's  shoes.  Once  we  have  taken  that  step,  have 
seen  the  world  through  their  eyes,  have  become  Scout  on  Boo  Radley's  porch,  we 
can  never  really  hate  them  or  fear  them  again.  Thus,  the  arts  facilitate 
communication  within  and  across  cultures. 

(My  comment:  This  sensitizing  does  not  have  just  external  effects.  The  arts 
also  allow  us  to  forgive,  accept,  and  honor  ourselves.  As  we  come  to  recognize  in 
the  arts  our  own  human  frailty,  pride,  loss,  we  grow  as  individuals.  Who  has  not 
read  a  book,  seen  a  film,  watched  a  performance,  viewed  a  work  of  art,  or  heard 
music  that  did  not  influence  her  in  some  way?  Whoever  has  not  is  truly  bereft.) 

In  sum,  the  arts  help  us  communicate  who  we  are  and  understand  others — and 
as  an  added  boon,  the  arts  give  us  the  tools  to  communicate  those  understandings, 
to  enlarge  upon  them. 

6.  The  arts  place  us  in  time,  relating  us  to  the  past,  connecting  us  to  the  present, 
inspiring  us  for  the  future. 

7.  The  arts  replenish  our  spirits,  affirm  our  humanity.  Our  spirits  are  part  of  our 
minds  and  they  deserve  the  nurturing  from  schools  that  the  intellect  gets.  "If  we  do 
not  touch  the  humanity  of  our  students,  we  have  not  touched  them  at  all."  We 
may  be  educating  a  new  generation  of  barbarians. 

Conclusion: 

Humans  invented  art  to  make  sense  of  their  world,  make  sense  of  themselves. 
Schools  should  use  arts  in  the  same  way.  Arts  are  not  bulletin  boards,  turkeys, 
bunnies,  and  pep  bands.  They  are  not  frills,  idle  entertainment.  Above  all,  they  are 
not  punishment.  One  school  forces  students  in  detention  to  listen  to  30-minute 
tapes  of  Frank  Sinatra — they're  called  "Franks."  Cruel  and  unusual! 

Although  our  nation  is  much  enamored  of  science  and  technology,  the  arts 
penetrate  areas  that  science  and  technology  cannot  explain:  the  emotional,  intuitive 
and  irrational  aspects  of  life.  That  is  why  strong  arts  make  strong  schools. 
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Arts  in  Education  Network:  Report  on  the  National  Standards  in  the  Arts 
Monday,  3-21-94 
Chicago  Hilton 

•  Mary  Maitland  Kimbel  (chaired  dance  group) 

Process  used  in  writing  arts  standards: 

1.  Four  disciplines  came  together  for  project,  but  basically  worked  independently. 

The  chairs  of  each  discipline  met  with  each  other. 

2.  Created  content  standards  and  achievement  standards  at  grades  4,  8,  and  12.  At 

the  grades  10-12  level,  two  sets  of  standards — proficient  and  advanced. 

3.  Standards  are  not  curricula  or  teaching  methods:  they  set  what  students  should 

know  and  be  able  to  do  and  benchmarks  for  levels  of  achievement 

4.  Biggest  change  in  final  draft  from  draft  we  saw  is  that  the  group  eliminated  the 

categories:  create  and  perform,  etc.  They  said  they  were  helpful  in 
getting  them  started,  but  ultimately  became  obstacles  because  things 
don't  always  fit  into  categories.  Thus,  some  things  that  fit  in  several 
categories  weren't  put  there  because  of  a  desire  not  to  repeat.  Things  that 
didn't  fit  any  category  were  being  left  out  for  that  reason.  They  tried  to 
downsize  from  6  to  4,  but  eventually  just  dropped  categories  entirely. 

Talked  to  Mary  at  length  afterwards  ...  she  gave  me  a  much-coveted  copy  of  the 
official  arts  standards. 

•  Music  Man 

1.  Use  standards  to  articulate,  be  accountable  and  advocate 

2.  Arts  are  not  "soft"  academics — to  be  any  good,  they  have  to  require  discipline 

and  rigor;  they  have  a  body  of  knowledge  and  a  set  of  skills  that  deserve 
to  be  addressed.  Thus,  for  the  Arts  in  Education  Network, 
implementation  is  central  issue — not  just  that  they  are  implemented, 
but  how. 

•  Patricia  Penziotti — theater  standards 

1.  We  felt  that  the  standards  for  theater  change  based  on  the  age  of  student  and 

experience  in  theater  arts 

2.  Theater  arts  emerge  from  spontaneous  play  of  children.  It  is  a  language  we  all 

have  access  to. 

3.  Skills  must  take  into  account  playwright,  performer,  and  audience 

4.  Part  of  theater's  uniqueness  is  that  it  i  a  group  art — requires  sharing  and 

interdependence 

5.  Putting  imagination  into  action  is  rehearsal  for  life. 
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6.  Mastery  level  in  theater  arts  involves  a  lot  of  metacognition. 

K~4:  integrate  variety  of  aspects-elements  and  basic  thinking  skills 

much  guidance  from  teacher,  much  focus  on  group  process 
some  focus  on  other  cultures,  mostly  expression  of  immediate  world 

5  -  8:  develop  theater  literacy 

play  a  larger  role  in  creation  and  more  critique 
development  of  personal  voice 
introduction  to  various  media — film,  TV 

9-12:  two  levels-proficient  and  advanced 

creating  and  performing  drama  as  metaphor  for  life 
more  formalized  classroom  work 
work  in  various  media 

•  Jerry  —  visual  arts 

1.  Lessons  we  learned  from  creating  the  standards: 
consensus  is  not  necessarily  wisdom 
categories  are  both  tool  and  trap 

There  are  fears  within  the  field.  In  arts  education,  here's  what  to  make  sure  of: 

•  don’t  confuse  talking  about  (arts  education)  with  doing 

•  don  t  let  standards  result  in  standardization:  codified,  measured,  and 

controlled  outcomes  are  not  always  consistent  with  art 

3.  However,  we  are  also  hopeful  about  these  standards  because: 

•  recognition  that  arts  are  important 

•  art  educators  have  authored  these  standards 

•  nothing  is  engraved  in  stone — these  standards  have  gone  through 

three  revisions  to  date  and  will  go  through  more 

•  important,  national-level  dialogue  is  going  to  cross-reference  each 

of  the  arts 

•  standards  are  voluntary— you  can  modify  on-site 

•  take  a  stand  for  rigor  and  discipline  in  arts  education 

•  authorizes  big  bucks  for  state  reform,  including  arts  education 

Gene  Van  Dyke  -  chief  of  division  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Education.  I  have  a  brochure  of  theirs.  He  was  recognized  by  panel  as  key  person 
in  state  departments  doing  something  about  arts  education. 

Arts  Standards  can  be  ordered  from;  . 

MENC,  1806  Robert  Fulton  Drive,  Res  ton,  VA  22091 
1-800-828-0229  $15 
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Questions: 

Can  you  have  integration  and  keep  integrity?  (My  question) 

One  has  to  be  grounded  in  the  art  form  itself  in  order  to  do  a  good  job  in  the 
integration.  When  you  work  towards  integration  and  do  not  know  the  art  form 
well,  you  never  get  to  it,  or  the  aesthetic  is  lost.  Teacher  preparation  essential. 


How  do  you  get  qualified  people  to  teach  the  arts? 

There  has  always  been  a  controversy  between  arts  specialists  and  teachers  of  other 
disciplines  who  dabble  in  the  arts.  In  the  best  of  all  worlds,  there  would  be  arts 
specialists  in  every  school.  But  we  are  a  long  way  from  that.  We  have  set  forth 
content  and  achievement  standards,  but  somewhere  we  have  to  set  forth  delivery 
standards — time,  training,  etc. 

Urban  Gateways — organization  of  artists 

Shouldn't  we  stop  saying  what  every  child  should  be  able  to  do  when  it  is  clear  that 
no  child  can  do  everything? 

Mary  says  No.  The  standards  project  operated  from  the  premise  that  we  would  not 
simply  document  the  status  quo.  We  believe  that  all  children  should  have  access  to 
arts  education  in  grades  K-8.  At  the  high  school  level,  they  can  choose  an  art  in 
which  to  specialize.  But  if  arts  education  is  to  be  important,  it  must  be  viewed  as 
part  of  a  rudimentary,  elementary  education. 


How  do  we  convert  art  educators,  who  are  their  own  worst  enemies,  to  require 
educators  to  get  rid  of  the  fluff,  the  holiday  entertainment  approach? 

Many  of  us  are  at  fault.  We  have  to  stop  being  elitists  and  help  the  amateurs 
upgrade.  We  are  two  or  three  generations  behind  in  arts  education.  The  boards  of 
education  have  not  had  it.  Most  teachers  have  not  had  it.  We  have  to  educate 
everyone  that  art  is  a  body  of  knowledge,  a  set  of  skills,  a  discipline. 


MUSIC  EDUCATORS  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  -  CINCINNATI,  APRIL  5-10,  1994,  E.  Harris 


Session  One:  CREATING  INTEGRATED  INTERDISCIPLINARY  CURRICULUM  WITH  MUSIC  AS 
THE  ORGANIZING  FORCE  (Wed.,  April  6,  4:25  p.m.) 

Presenter.  Dr.  Mary  P.  Pautz,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 

Main  points:  Successful  integrated  programs  have  been  set  up  at  eighteen  elementary 
schools. Schools  become  partners  with  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  ARTS  IN  COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION  (ACE)  Program.,  each  receiving  $6000  worth  of  symphony  services,  including  4 
ensemble  concerts,  and  one  family  concert  at  the  school  site.  Two  days  of  in-service  planning  is 
involved.  Teachers  are  asked  to  keep  journals.  Schools  that  have  regular  planning  sessions  for  the 
interdisciplinary  teams  seem  to  do  the  best  job.  The  “starting  points”  are  much  like  our  “encounters” 

-  start  with  a  song,  a  composition,  a  theme,  a  book,  a  rhyme,  a  unit,  a  learning  center,  a  basic  skill,  a 
thinking  skill,  a  concept,  a  creative  writing  project,  or  a  subject.  Unifying  Themes  for  each  grade 
level:  K  -  The  Family  of  Music;  Gr.  1  -  Musical  Tales;  Gr.  2  -  Detectives;  Gr  3  -  Children  of 
Wisconsin, Children  of  the  World. 

Potentially  good  stuff :  Dr.  Pautz  has  two  newsletters,  “Invitation  to  Listening,  Sharing  the  Wealth, 
(4-6)  and  “Integrating  Music  into  the  Curriculum;  Integrating  the  Curriculum  into  Music”  (K-3)  that 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  her  at  Box  20847  Milwaukee  Wl  53220. 

Session  Two:  TAKING  YOUR  KIDS  TO  THE  ORCHESTRA:  PRECONCERT  LESSONS  FOR  K-6 
GENERAL  MUSIC,  Thursday,  9:45  a.m. 

Presenter.  Dr.Timothy  Gerber ,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Main  points:  A  highly  successful  program  that  reaches  out  to  60,000  young  people  to  “enrich  the 
lives  today  and  build  the  audiences  of  tomorrow.”  The  program,  initiated  12  years  ago  has 
excellent  support  from  all  levels  of  school  administration.  Activities  booklets  are  developed  and 
given  to  all  students.  The  Enrichment  materials  have  strong  humanities  and  social  studies 
components.  Columbus  schools  have  165,000  students,  170  music  teachers.  500  students  are 
signed  up  to  attend  the  May  program.  100  adult  volunteers  help  implement  the  program. 

Potentially  good  stuff:  As  the  materials  are  selected,  they  are  carefully  representative  of  race, 
culture,  era  and  gender.The  SEATS  BOOKLET  (Symphony  Education  and  Audience  Training  in  the 
Schools)  contains  ideas  for  creative  and  integrated  curricular  activities.  CfL  Cu»ltm.^£ 

6tW<c  R. 

Session  Three:  MUSIC  PORTFOLIOS:  WHAT  DO  THEY  MEASURE? 

Presenter.  Richard  Colwell,  Boston  University,  Boston  Massachusetts 

Main  points:  Evaluation,  including  portfolio  assessment  has  become  a  hot  topic. There  are  many 
perhaps  unreasonable  expectations  for  portfolio  assessment.  We  need  to  decide  ,“what  is  the 
purpose  of  evaluation?”.  We  must  acknowledge  that  portfolio  assessment  is  not  a  panacea,  it  is  just 
another  tool  in  our  assessment  repertoire  and  can  measure  anything  the  teacher  chooses  to 
measure.  Teachers  tend  to  view  portfolios  as  “low  stakes”  assessment  whereas  the  media  tends  to 
view  them  as  “high  stakes”.  When  portfolios  are  viewed  as  a  replacement  for  traditional  assessment, 
it  bothers  many  people,  particularly  because  they  perceive  a  lack  of  aggregateable  data.  Four  types 
were  reviewed:  Process,  Product,  Graduation,  and  Presentation  portfolios.  Student  teachers  at 
Westminster  Choir  college  are  currently  using  portfolios  including  journals.  Some  portfolio  products 
are  helping  them  at  job  interviews.  There  seems  to  be  a  high  correlation  between  portfolio  success 
and  teaching  success.  The  student  teachers  are  comfortable  with  it,  but  the  cooperating  teachers 
are  uncomfortable  and  suspicious. 

Potentially  good  stuff:  Cynthia  Kelsey,  Federal  Way  WA  demonstrated  the  Grady  Profile,  software 


influence  of  size  of  dress  on  size  of  doors.  Suggestion  -  read  Winken,  Blinken  and  Nod  over  Bach’s 
Air  for  the  G  string.  Children  enjoy  soundscapes.  Create  a  soundscape  of  your  city. 

Potentially  good  stuff :  Kids  are  fascinated  by  a  variety  of  things.  An  abundance  of  details  will  help 
them  to  get  the  feel  of  a  period.  Poetry  can  serve  as  a  unifying  element  in  an  integrated  curriculum. 

Session  Nine :  I  CAN  COMPOSE:  USING  COOPERATIVE  LEARNING  AND  THE  THEORY  OF 
MULTIPLE  INTELLIGENCE. April  9,  4:45  p.m.) 

Presenter.  Dr.  Robyn  Swanson,  Prof,  of  Music.  E.,  Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green 
Kentucky. 

Main  points:  Demonstration  of  cooperative  learning  (working  in  small  groups)  coupled  with  a 
demonstration  of  how  this  activity  meets  the  goals  and  objectives  of  Kentucky’s  new  Learner 
Outcomes.  The  Instructional  Organizer  provides  a  Multiple  Intelligence  Checklist  (Howard  Gardner). 
Most  of  what  was  done  in  the  workshop  was  not  new.  What  was  new,  was  to  justify  current  practice 
by  showing  a  relationship  to  the  new  list  of  goals  and  objectives. 

Potentially  good  stuff:  Several  forms  for  planning  and  assessment  (including  rubrics)  were  included. 
The  amount  of  paperwork  seemed  overwhelming.  The  decimal  coding  of  the  goals  seems  helpful. 

Overall  summary.  There  were  several  hot  topics  and  buzzwords  at  this  convention:  Metacognition, 
portfolio  assessment,  authentic  assessment,  Integrated  learning,  student  goal  setting, 
interdisciplinary  curriculum,  arts  and  the  humanities,  rubrics,  and  computer  assisted  instructional 
management.,  to  name  those  that  seemed  most  prominent.  People  taking  notes  on  lap-tops  were 
not  uncommon,  (the  seats  next  to  power  outlets  were  in  high  demand).  We  in  Montana  seem  to  be 
on  the  right  track,  although  we  are  a  couple  of  years  behind  such  states  as  Kentucky.  We  can  learn 
from  their  success  and  from  their  mistakes.  People  in  general  seem  to  seize  upon  things  that  justify 
or  validate  their  current  practices  rather  than  buy  into  things  that  are  radically  different.  Musicians 
have  traditionally  been  quite  territorial  about  their  time  and  space.  It  seems  very  important  that  the 
music  teacher  be  one  of  the  key  players  in  the  interdisciplinary,  integrated  curriculum  team. 

Teachers  and  parents  must  be  prepared  to  accept  other  types  of  schedules,  assessments  and 
performances.  The  parent  role  must  be  clarified  -  for  example,  can  the  parent  help  in  the 
development  of  a  student  portfolio?  If  so,  how  will  differences  in  parent  talent  be  factored  into  the 
rubric  of  assessment?  High  school  music  teachers,  for  example,  must  be  prepared  to  work  with  non¬ 
musicians.  Successful  interdisciplinary  education,  however,  demands  cooperation,  sharing,  and  a 
process  of  “give  and  take”  from  all  concerned.  As  one  clinician  expressed  it,  there  must  be  an 
“element  of  magic”  in  all  that  we  do. 

Etc.  I  was  privileged  to  engage  in  several  ENCOUNTERS  that  were  personally  enriching: 

WEST  SIDE  STORY,  -  performed  by  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
Tschaicowsky  Pathetique  Symphony  -  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 
Bowling  Green  Mens  Chorus  -  Bowling  Green  University 
Gary  Karr  -  Premier  Bass  Soloist 
Cinncinnati  Museums  of  History  and  Natural  History 
America  Sings!  -  Music  and  Public  Service  Program  for  Youth 

More  Etc.  Music  Theater  International,  a  major  Broadway  Show  licensing  bureau  has  just 
developed  study  guides  for  a  dozen  musicals —  Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  Sunday  in  the  Park, West 
SideStory,  et.  al.  These  would  be  very  helpful  for  high  school  teachers.  I  have  samples  and  a 
catalog  for  thoseof  you  who  may  be  interested 


Phi  Delta  Kappan  Workshop  on  Curriculum  Integration 
3/17-18/94:  Denver,  Colorado 
Mac  Swan 

'To  the  young  mind  everything  is  individual,  stands  by  itself.  By  and  by, 
it  finds  how  to  join  two  things  and  see  them  in  one  nature,  then  three, 
then  three  thousand  and  so  tyrannized  by  its  own  unifying  instinct,  it 
goes  on  tying  things  together,  diminishing  anomalies,  discovering  roots 
running  underground  whereby  contrary  and  remote  things  cohere  and 
flower  out  from  one  stem..." 

Emerson 


Overview:  In  two  days  we  discussed  (1)  the  world  the  our  students 
face  and  what  they  need  from  schools  to  function  well  in  that  world 
(2)  a  definition  of  integrated  curriculum  and  (3)  models  of 
integration.  The  focus  frequently  shifted  to  ways  one  might 
overcome  resistance  to  this  change,  which  models  are  easiest  to 
deliver,  and  issues  of  implementation. 

(1)  SCANS  was  referred  to.  See  attachment.  Produced  by  the 
business  folks. 

(2)  DEFINITION  of  Integrated  curriculum 

-is  a  teacher  vs.  an  administrative  tool 
—originated  in  US.  middle  schools 
—takes  time  to  develop,  and  it  changes 
—involves  a  community  effort 
—requires  team  planning  and  teaching 
—gives  curricular  freedom 
-involves  risk-taking  and  creativity 
-builds  partnerships 

(3)  Integration  models 

Fragmented:  "English  is  not  the  Arts" 

Connected:  fractions  &  decimals 
Nested:  content  +  thinking  skill  +  social  skill 
Sequenced:  Am.  Lit.  &  Am  Hist. 

Shared:  Cross  departmental  transfers:  concepts,  attitudes, 

skills 


Webbed:  Disciplines  build  study  around  broad  themes 


Threaded:  Thinking  and  social  skills  are  "threaded  "  through 
content  areas.  Advantages:  Discipline  purity,  stresses  the  "how" 
of  learning  for  students  Disadvantages:  creates  "another 
curriculum,"  Connections  in  content  are  not  stressed. 

Integrated:  Pieces  of  the  traditional  curriculum  are 
abandoned  by  the  curriculum  team  as  they  explore  overlapping 
priorities,  concepts  that  undergird  their  disciplines.  Advantages: 
the  ease  with  which  the  learner  is  led  to  the  interconnectedness  and 
interrelationships  among  the  various  disciplines.  It  builds 
understanding  across  departments  and  fosters  appreciation  of  staff 
knowledge  and  expertise.  Motivates  as  students'  ideas  gain 
momentum  from  class  to  class.  Disadvantages:  It  is  a  difficult, 
sophisticated  model  to  implement  fully.  This  integrated  model 
requires  highly  skilled  staff,  confident  in  the  priority  concepts, 
skills,  and  attitudes  that  pervade  their  respective  disciplines. 
Requires  interdepartmental  teams  with  blocks  of  planning  and 
teaching  time  in  common  which  often  means  major  restructuring  of 
schedules.  Requires  commitment  of  myriad  resources. 

Immersed:  Within  an  individual  who  filters  all  experience 
through  their  own  lens,  e.g.,  the  biochemist  whose  singular  interest 
motivates  them  in  their  exploration  of  all  areas  of  study. 

Networked:  The  learner  directs  the  integration  by  selecting 
networks  needed  to  expand  his/her  own  awareness.  A  student's 
interest  in  Indians,  for  example,  might  lead  them  to  talk  to 
anthropologists,  visit  a  pow  wow,  etc. 


Handouts  attached: 

SCANS 

THEMES  LIST 

p  55  How  to  Integrate  the  Curricula  (Perkins:  Fertile  Themes) 
p  66  Social  Skills  Overview. 


SCANS  Report,  June  1991 

Two  conditions  that  arose  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  Century 
have  changed  the  terms  of  our  young  people's  entry  into  the  world 

of  work: 

1.  The  globalization  of  commerce  and  industry,. 

2.  The  explosive  growth  of  technology  on  the  job. 

Competencies 

Resources  —  allocating  time,  money,  materials,  space  and  staff; 

Interpersonal  Skills  —  working  on  teams,  teaching  others, 
serving  customers,  leading,  negotiating,  and  working  well  with 
people  from  culturally  diverse  backgrounds; 

Information  —  acquiring  and  evaluating  data,  organizing  and 
maintaining  files,  interpreting  and  communicating,  and  using 
computers  to  process  information; 

Systems  —  understanding  social,  organizational,  and 
technological  systems,  monitoring  and  correcting  performance,  and 
designing  or  improving  systems; 

Technology  —  selecting  equipment  and  tools,  applying  technology 
to  specific  tasks,  and  maintaining  and  troubleshooting 

technologies . 


******************************************** 


Trends  of  the  Future  from  The  Bridge,  Winter  1991 

60%  of  today's  high  school  students  will  work  in  jobs  which 
do  not  yet  exist. 

90%  of  all  jobs  in  2000  will  require  some  knowledge  of  a 
computer . 

Performance  based  pay  will  be  the  norm. 

Nearly  4  of  every  5  jobs  will  be  in  businesses  that  provide 
services . 

International  ventures  in  business  will  grow. 

More  services  and  businesses  will  be  devoted  to  the  "over 
65"  generation. 

*SCANS:  Acronym  created  by  Department  of  Labor  for  this  study. 
I'm  sure  it  has  some  cutesy  or  arcane  meaning. 


THINKING  ABOUT  THEMES:  HUNDREDS  OF  THEMES 


Dinosaurs ;  The  Future ;  Man  vs.  Nature;  Whales;  Myths;  Robots;  Time  After 
Time ;  The  Dawn  of  Civilization;  Inventions;  Friendship;  Bears ;  The  Environ¬ 
ment;  Up,  Up,  and  Away,  Old  Favorites;  America,  the  Beautiful;  Our  Canadian 
Neighbors;  Across  the  Sea;  Simple  Machines;  Shoes;  Win  or  Lose?;  Animals; 
Long  Ago;  Change;  Patterns;  Survival;  Why  Man  Creates;  Biases;  The  Media; 
Biography;  The  Renaissance;  How  Dry  Is  the  Desert?;  The  Ice  Age;  The  Solar 
System;  Water;  Friend  or  Foe?;  Cultural  Diversity;  Sound;  Light;  Insects;  The 
Cemetery  Study;  The  Mind;  Birds;  Under  the  Sea;  Around  the  World;  The 
Pyramids;  War,  War  and  Peace;  Native  Americans;  The  Circus;  Hats;  Shapes; 
Statistics;  The  Shrinking  Globe;  Conflicts;  Transportation;  Argument  and  Evi¬ 
dence;  Beginnings;  Perseverance;  Family  Treasures;  Pilots  and  Passengers; 
Connections;  When  Time  Began;  2020;  Profiles  in  Courage;  Fear;  Trade;  Explo¬ 
ration;  Discovery  Love;  Citizenship;  Food,  Clothing,  and  Shelter;  The  Commu¬ 
nity;  The  Zoo;  Nature’s  Fury;  Dreams  and  Nightmares;  Skyscrapers;  Volcanoes; 
Earthquakes  and  Other  Natural  Disasters;  The  Weather;  Heroes;  Male  vs.  Fe¬ 
male;  Creatures;  Craters;  Submarines;  Fish;  Seashells;  Colors;  Rainbows;  Rep¬ 
tiles;  Technology;  Television:  Good  or  Evil?;  Tragedy;  Romance;  Space;  Spiders; 
Pioneers;  Halloween;  Holidays;  The  Wild  West;  Careers;  Wisdom;  Courage; 
Authority;  Nutrition;  Wellness  and  Fitness;  Global  Economy  Latin  America; 
Natural  Wonders;  Death  and  Dying;  Pets;  Decisions;  Mysteries;  Magic;  and 

Mammals. 

These  are  real  themes  from  real  classrooms  around  the  country.  Themes 
are  fun,  inviting,  and  do-able.  Themes  make  learning  exciting  for  students 
and  for  teachers.  Themes  organize  content  and  create  manageable  chunks  of 
connected  ideas.  Themes  integrate  learning  in  the  ’90s. 


More  themes:  Sports;  Myself;  Skeletons;  Music,  Ballet  and  Drama;  Games 
Around  the  World;  Antarctica;  Fair-Weather  Friends;  Flobbies  and  Collections; 
Collectibles;  Superheroes;  Presidents;  Choices;  Honesty;  The  Farm;  Industrial¬ 
ization;  The  Paper  Chase;  Science  Fiction;  Family  Living;  The  ComputerAge; 
The  Arts;  Islands;  The  Written  Word;  The  News;  The  City;  Opera;  Famous 
Battles;  The  Newspaper;  Headline  News;  Superstitions;  Legends;  Texas;  Mexico; 
Egypt;  Favorite  Places;  The  Oregon  Trail;  Custer;  The  Moon;  Hemingway;  The 
American  Dream;  The  Young  and  the  Old;  Bridges;  Currency;  Language;  A 
Picture  Is  Worth  a  Thousand  Words;  Caring;  Animals  at  Work;  The  Critics' 
Choices;  Film;  Human  Connections;  Archeology;  Humor;  Drugs:  Beneficial  or 
Harmful;  Addiction;  Plants;  The  Senses;  Magnets;  Both  Sides  of  the  Issue;  The 
Research  Search;  Famous  People;  Fame  or  Fortune ?;  Competition;  Cooperation; 
Leadership;  Tongue  Twisters;  Fables;  Tail-Tales;  Riddles;  Controversy;  The 
Garden;  Witches,  Ghosts,  and  Goblins;  A  Sign  of  the  Times;  Flowers;  Celebra¬ 
tions  of  Life;  Anecdotes;  Afterthoughts;  The  Universe;  Truth;  Moral  Dilemmas; 
Ethics;  Pigs;  The  Rain  Forest;  Evolution;  Night  and  Day;  Why  Do  People  Develop 
Habits ?;  There's  No  Place  Like  Home;  The  Ugly  American;  Tourists;  The  Sky 
Above;  Pollution;  Handicaps;  Fantasy;  The  Middle  East;  Faces;  Clowns;  Masks; 
Faulkner;  The  American  Novelist;  Leverage;  Debate;  Cartoons;  The  Changing 
Tide;  Megatrends;  Warm  Fuzzies;  Creative  Features;  Frogs,  Toads,  and  Prin¬ 
cesses;  Fairy  Tales;  The  World  of  Work;  Ways  of  Knowing;  Man  Through  Art; 
Happiness;  Picture  This;  Every  Ending  Is  a  Beginning;  Short  Cuts;  Fashion; 
Prey;  Talk,  Tales,  and  Tidbits;  Seasons;  Wheels  and  Whachamacallits! 


books  as  the  topic,  to  thematically  organize  their  curricula.  For  example,  fairy  tales  or  dog 
stories  can  become  catalysts  for  curricular  webbing.  Typical  lists  look  like  this  . . . 


CONCEPTS 

TOPICS 

CATEGORIES 

freedom 

cooperation 

challenge 

conflict 

discovery 

culture 

change 

argument  &  evidence 
perseverance 

the  individual 

society 

community 

relationships 

the  world 

wars 

the  Pacific  Rim 
partnerships 

animal  stories 
biographies 
adventure 
science  fiction 
mysteries 
Medieval  times 
Impressionists 
great  books 

99 


44  What  Does  It  Sound  Like? 

When  searching  for  a  theme,  teacher  teams  generally  begin  with  an  idea¬ 
gathering  session  that  sounds  like  lots  of  genuine  interaction,  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  dialogue  among  colleagues:  “How  ’bout  this  one?”  “What  do 
you  think  of  this?”  “I  read  about  a  school  that  used  cultural  diversity  as 
an  overriding  theme.”  “Let’s  brainstorm  a  long  list.  I  don’t  want  to  use  the  first  one  we 
think  of  just  to  be  done  with  it.”  “Maybe  we  should  ask  the  kids  for  their  ideas.”  “I  have 
some  lists  of  theme  ideas  from  a  workshop.”  “Yeah,  but  we  will  need  to  look  at  that  list 
carefully  and  compare  them  to  some  criteria.  I  have  Perkins’  criteria  here.’ 


Fertile  Themes  for  Integrative  Learning 
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Select  appropriate  social  skills  to  target  as  a  grade  level,  department,  or  interdisciplinary  team. 


SOCIAL  SKILLS  OVERVIEW 

PHASE 

SOCIAL  SKILLS 

Communication  (C),  Trust  (T),  Leadership  (L),  Conflict  Resolution  (CR) 

Forming 

to  organize  groups  and  establish 
behavior  guidelines 

Use  a  6"  voice.  (C)  Heads  together.  (C) 

Listen  to  your  neighbor.  (C)  Do  your  job.  (L) 

Stay  with  the  group.  (C)  Help  each  other.  (L) 

Norming 

to  complete  assigned  tasks  and 
build  effective  relationships 

Include  all  members.  (L)  Let  all  participate.  (L) 

Encourage  others.  (L)  Respect  each  other's  opinions.  (T) 

Listen  with  focus.  (T)  Stay  on  task.  (L) 

Conforming 

to  promote  critical  thinking  and 
maximize  the  learning  of  all 

Clarify.  (C)  Probe  for  differences.  (CR) 

Paraphrase  ideas.  (C)  Generate  alternatives.  (CR) 

Give  examples.  (C)  Seek  consensus.  (CR) 

Storming 

to  function  effectively  and  enable 
the  work  of  the  team 

Sense  tone.  (C)  See  all  points  of  view.  (CR) 

Disagree  with  idea  not  Try  to  agree.  (CR) 

person. (CR)  Contribute  own  ideas.  (L) 

Keep  an  open  mind.  (T)  •  . 

Performing 

to  foster  higher-level  thinking  skills, 
creativity,  and  intuition 

Elaborate  on  ideas.  (C)  Extend  ideas.  (C) 

Integrate  ideas.  (L)  Synthesize.  (L) 

Justify  ideas.  (CR)  Reach  consensus.  (CR) 

Re-forming 

to  apply  across  curriculum 
and  transfer  into  life  beyond 
the  classroom 

Begin  cycle  of  social  skills  each  time: 

•  New  group  is  formed.  •  New  task  is  given. 

•  New  member  joins  group.  •  Long  absenses  occur. 

•  Member  is  absent  from  group. 

From  Blueprints  For  Thinking  In  The  Cooperative  Classroom,  James  Bellanca  and  Robin  Fogarty,  Skylight  Publishing,  Inc.,  1991, 2nd  ed. 


KERA  INSTRUCTIONAL  PLAN  ORGANIZER 

BROAD  THEME:  UNIT  THEME:  TOPIC  THEME:  LEVEL: 


Materials: 


GOAL  #3  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Music  Concepts 


Music  Skills 


Procedure  of  Activities 


3.1  Self-Concept 

3.2  Healthy  Lifestyle 

3.3  Adaptability/Flexibility 

3.4  Resourcefulness 

3.5  Seif-Control/Discipline 

•3.6  Ethical  Values 

GOAL  #4  RESPONSIBLE  GROUP  MEMBERSHIP 

4.1  Interpersonal  Skills 

4.2  Team  Membership 

4.3  Responsive  Caring  Behavior 

4.4  Righls/Responsibilities 

4.5  Multicultural/World  View 

4.6  Alternative  Perspectives 

GOAL  #1  COMMUNICATION/MATH  SKILL 


Type  of  Evaluation:  Rhubric  # 


1.1  Accessing  Information 

1.2  Reading 

1.3  Observing 

1.4  Listening 

1.5  Quantifying 

1.6  Computing 

1.7  Visualizing 

1.8  Measuring 

l.g  Mathematical  Reasoning 

1.10  Classifying 

1.11  Writing 

1.12  Speaking 

1.13  Art 

1.14  Music 

1.15  Movement 

1.16  Electronic  Technology 

GOAL  MS  THINKING/PROBLEM  SOLVING 

5.1  Critical  Thinking  . 

5.2  Creative  Thinking 

5.3  Conceptualizing 

5.4  Decision  Making 

5.5  Problem  Solving 

GOAL  #6  INTEGRATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 


Assessment  Type:  Circie  the  appropriate  P  PE  OE  P=  Portfolio.  PE=  Performance  Event  0E=  Open-ended  |-J 

.  6.3 


Applying  Multiple  Perspectives 
Developing  New  Knowledge 
Expanding  Existing  Knowecqe 


Goal  .2  !  Apply  Core  Concepts  and  Principles 


Learner  Outcome  2.22 :  students  create  products  and  make  presentations  that  convey 

concepts  and  feelings. 


Learn  inqLinks:  Fashion  /  Brochures  /  Storytelling  /  Folk  ArVFine  Art  /  Radio  /  Music  Video  /  Choreography  /  Photography  / 

Advertisements  /  Cartocn  /  Movie  /  Architecture  /  Opera/Musical  /  Journal  /  Theatre  /  Mystery  /  Jazz 


Related  Concepts:  General:  process,  composition,  craftsmanship,  creative  experience,  intention,  theme 

Specific:  Music-  rhythm,  melody,  form,  harmony,  expression,  style,  motion,  notation 
Dance  -  movement,  space,  time,  force,  technique,  expression 
Drama  -  plot,  action,  characterization,  conflict,  theme,  mood,  movement 
Visual  Arts-  Elements:  line,  shape/form,  color,  value,  space,  texture. 

Principles:  balance,  contrast,  emphasis,  variety,  repetition,  movement,  pattern, 
proportion,  distortion,  rhythm,  trans'ition/gradation,  dominance/ 
subordination,  harmony,  unity. 


Middle  School 

Elementary  I _ I  Demonstrators 

Demonstrators 

Demonstrators  should  be  read  from  bottom  to  top.  but  need  not  be  demonstrated  sequentially. 


High  School 
Demonstrators 


•  Reflect  on,  interpret,  and  revise  own 
work  and/or  works  of  others  in 
music,  visual  arts,  dance,  and 
drama. 

•  Produce  and/or  perform  original  and 
existing  individual  and  group  works 
of  art. 

•  Discuss  works  of  art  using 
appropriate  concepts  and 
terminology. 

•  Create  original  visual  art  and  create 
and/or  perform  original  and  existing 
works  of  music,  dance,  and  drama. 

•  Explore  the  elements  and  principles 
of  art  forms. 


•  Analyze  the  creative  expression  and 
technical  quality  of  own  and/or 
others  artwork  using  appropriate 
terminology  and  concepts. 

•  Plan,  produce,  present,  and/or 
perform  original  and  existing 
individual  and  group  works  of  art 
using  appropriate  elements, 
concepts,  and  principles-of  visual 
arts,  music,  dance,  and  drama. 


•  Plan,  produce,  present,  and/or 
perform  complex,  original,  and 
existing  individual  and  group  works 
of  music,  visual  arts,  dance,  and 
drama  using  appropriate  arts 
elements,  concepts,  and 
performance  techniques. 


Sample  Teaching/Assessment  Strategies: - - — - 

Collaborative  Process:  Brainstorming,  Cooperative  Learning  •  Community-Based  Instruction:  Apprenticeship  • 
Continuous  Progress  Assessment:  Portfolio  Development,  Selt-assessment  •  Graphic  Organizers  Graphic 
Representations*  Problem  Solving:  Creative  Problem  Solving,  Formulating  Models,  Role-play,  Simulation  Technology/ 
Tools:  Multimedia,  Puppets,  Video  •  Whole  Language  Approach  •  Writing  Process 


These  sample  strategies  offer  ideas  and  are  not  meant  to  limit  teacher  resourcefulness.  More  strategies  are  found  in.the  resource  section 

Ideas  for  Incorporating  Community  Resources : - 


•Work  with  a  local  quilter  to  design  and  produce  a  quilt  for  a  homeless  shelter. 

•Invite  a  local  writer  or  poet  to  read  favorite  poems  as  an  introduction  to  writing  poetry. 
•Ask  a  cosmetologist  to  assist  in  applying  makeup  for  a  drama  production. 
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Cor©  Concept:  production 


Sample  Elementary  Activities  U 

mmmo—mm — — — ^ MaaaHMnai ^ ■» — 

•  Create  and  present  an  original  cartoon  with  plot,  characters,  and  setting.  PE,  P 

•  Perform  a  pentatonic  song  using  hand  movement,  body  percussion,  percussion  instruments,  and  pitched  instruments.  PE 

•  Sing  a  simple  song;  choose  rhythm  instruments  for  the  accompaniment  and  perform.  PE 

•  Listen  to  a  piece  of  music  and  create  body  movements  for  the  rhythm  of  the  theme.  Analyze  the  durations  in  the  theme,  and  create 
word  rhythms  to  the  rhythmic  pattern.  PE 

•  Create  a  sculpture  from  soap,  wood,  or  clay  using  the  subtractive  process.  Create  another  from  clay,  paper  mach6,  or  cardboard 
using  the  additive  process.  PE 

•  Use  basic  geometric  shapes  to  produce  patterns  or  images  in  a  collage.  PE,  OE,  P 

•  Use  a  variety  of  techniques  to  produce  the  illusion  of  depth  including  overlapping,  converging,  lines,  size,  detail,  color,  placement.  PE 

•  Pantomime  the  opening  of  a  gift  and  the  revealing  of  its  contents.  PE 

•  Use  rhythm  instruments  to  create  and  perform  simple  question/answer  phrases  .  PE 

•  Plan  and  create  an  art  work  that  is  appropriate  for  a  day  care  center.  PE,  P 


Applications  Across  the  Curriculum 


Variations  on  a  theme:  Fairy  Tales 

Language  Arts 

•  Put  on  a  production  of  a  fairy  tale  from  another  country.  PE,  P 

Science 

•  Design  a  diorama  of  the  set  for  the  fairy  tale.  PE,  P 

Mathematics 

•  Put  the  3-dimensional  diorama  design  on  grid  paper  to  use  in  laying  out  the  actual  set.  PE 


Social  Studies 

•  Choose  music  from  the  country  of  the  fairy  tale  to  accompany  the  production.  PE,  OE 

Practical  Living 

•  Design  the  set  and  costumes  for  the  production  of  the  fairy  tale.  PE,  P 

Vocational  Education 

•  Prepare  a  playbill  for  the  production.  PE,  OE,  P 


Reflections  Q  ^  Q 


The  creation,  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  a  product  or  a  performance  are  the  ideal  in  experiential  learning  4. 

representations  of  student  development  are  evidenced  through  their  creations.  Music,  dance,  drama,  and  the  visual  arts  provide  fen.m 

for  student  creations  which  can  demonstrate  their  thinking,  knowledge,  and  understanding.  Often  these  creative  projects 
synthesizing  or  culminating  activities  to  comprehensive  units  of  study. 

Not  only  are  these  ideas  motivating  and  compelling  for  students,  but  their  applica  tion  brings  together  a  number  of  significant  ben 
include  cooperative  skills,  thinking  skills,  conceptual  learning,  organizational  skills,  and  research  skills  as  well  as  the  music.  ! 
kinesthetic,  interpersonal,  and  intrapersonal  intelligences.  Cognitive  research  suggests  that  these  authentic  tasks  are  exact  y 
holistic  learning  experiences  that  stay  with  students;  the  kind  of  meaningful  scenarios  that  provide  valuable  lessons  for  future  life 

Source:  Costa,  Bellanca  &  Fogarty,  Fd*  —If  Minds  Matter:  A  Forward  to  the  Future:  Designs  For  Change 
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Supporters  Of 
Aesthetic  Education 


May,  1994 


ENCOUNTER 


Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction 


Welcome  to  the  newsletter  for  Supporters  of  Aesthetic  Education.  Your  interest  in  this  grant  and  the  resulting 
Curricular  Framework  will  help  us  provide  outstanding  models  of  integrated,  arts-focused  schools  for  Montana.  We 
want  your  ideas  and  your  schools  applying  for  model  school  status  or  using  the  curricular  materials  designed  by  the 
team. 

The  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  has  a  file  of  over  200  people  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework.  Although  we  have  been  keeping  the  memberships  of  some  Arts  and  English 
professional  organizations  and  the  readers  of  Montana  Schools  informed  about  the  progress  of  the  curriculum,  we  have 
been  delaying  a  direct  letter  to  our  Supporters  of  Aesthetic  Education  until  we  had  a  definite  role  for  you. 


Project  Funded  by  U.S.  Department 
of  Education 

The  Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework  was 
written  with  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  under  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of 
Schools  and  Teaching.  Fourteen  of  these  grants,  called 
Innovation  in  Education  Frameworks,  were  awarded. 

The  purpose  of  the  Montana  Arts  and  English 
Curricular  Framework  is  to  generate  outstanding  model 
schools  that  integrate  the  visual,  literary  and  performing 
arts  in  Montana.  Although  model  schools  are  the  primary 
audience  for  this  framework,  we  hope  that  teachers 
throughout  Montana  will  incorporate  portions  of  this 
framework  into  their  schools. 

Project  Progressing  on  Schedule 

The  curriculum  team  has  been  very  busy  gather¬ 
ing  ideas  through  visitations  and  conferences,  writing 
curriculum,  and  designing  the  overall  framework.  The 
fourth,  and  last,  meeting  of  the  curriculum  writing  team 
was  held  April  21-23  in  Helena  at  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction.  Most  members  of  the  team  have  found  the 
time  to  attend  a  conference  or  visit  a  school  with  one  or 
more  of  the  attributes  we  hope  to  find  in  the  model 
schools.  Since  October  of  1993,  we  have  sent  one  or  two 
delegates  to  annual  conventions  of  English  teachers,  music 
teachers,  art  teachers,  and  curriculum  supervisors;  to  Phi 
Delta  Kappan,  Environments  for  Learning  and  Howard 
Gardner  workshops;  and  to  the  National  School  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Restructuring,  the  Alliance  for  Curriculum 
Reform,  and  Practitioners’  Paradise.  Team  members  have 
visited  exemplary  schools  in  North  Carolina,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  and  Minnesota.  From  all  of  these  places  and 


perspectives,  curriculum  team  writers  have  attempted  to 
assemble  the  best  ideas  and  practices  into  the  Montana 
Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  frame¬ 
work  will  be  the  “Integrated  Content  Standards  for 
Literary,  Visual,  and  Performing  Arts.”  These  standards 
are  based  on  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education, 
the  draft  of  the  Standards  Project  for  English  Language 
Arts,  and  Montana’s  program  standards  and  model 
curricula.  The  content  standards  describe  what  a  student 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  English  and  the  arts. 

At  this  point,  the  team  has  drafted  25  “Curricu¬ 
lum  Cycles,”  designed  for  either  elementary,  middle 
school,  high  school,  or  all-grade  levels,  and  ranging  from 
specific  topics  (such  as  Self-Portrait)  to  generic  cycles 
(based  on  encounters,  such  as  concerts).  These  Curricu¬ 
lum  Cycles  will  serve  as  samples  for  the  model  schools  or 
teachers  who  wish  to  experiment  with  integrated  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  cycles,  which  describe  encounters  with  the  arts, 
achievement  standards,  and  student  products  and  perfor¬ 
mances,  are  described  more  completely  on  a  following 
page  of  this  newsletter. 

The  framework  will  also  include  a  guide  explain¬ 
ing  how  to  implement  the  Curriculum  Cycles  and  how 
teachers  can  design  their  own  cycles.  The  guide  will  also 
discuss  a  variety  of  implementation  methods,  or  instruc¬ 
tional  strategies.  Resources  and  sample  assessments  will 
also  be  a  part  of  the  instructional  guide. 

The  third  component  of  the  framework  will  be  a 
pamphlet  or  flyer  describing  the  framework,  with  illustra¬ 
tions.  Other  less  tangible  aspects  of  the  framework  are  the 
availability  of  the  University  of  Montana’s  Master  of  Arts 
in  Interdisciplinary  Studies,  the  use  of  the  Alternative 
Standard  in  the  Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards, 
and  the  cooperation  of  several  other  educational  and  arts 
organizations  and  resources. 


June  Meeting  Planned 

On  June  13,  1994,  the  curriculum  team  will 
formally  present  the  draft  framework  to  the  advisory 
committee  in  the  library  of  Helena  High  School.  Although 
the  advisors  have  been  in  contact  with  curriculum  team 
members  throughout  the  project,  all  of  the  advisors  have 
not  yet  met  all  of  the  curriculum  writers.  Advisors  will 
receive  draft  copies  of  the  framework  before  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  agenda  will  include  a  review  and 
explanation  of  the  materials,  small-group  discussions  of 
the  curriculum  cycles  and  instructional  guide,  and  the 
collection  and  review  of  additional  resources  and  ideas 
from  the  advisors.  Members  of  the  public  and  educational 
community,  including  the  Supporters  of  Aesthetic  Educa¬ 
tion,  are  invited  to  watch  the  presentations  and  participate 
in  the  discussions. 

Printing  the  framework  is  scheduled  for  late  July 
or  early  August.  On  September  9-10,  the  curriculum  team 
will  reconvene  to  be  trained  as  ambassadors  for  the 
framework.  From  September  through  January,  1995,  these 
ambassadors  will  present  workshops  and  information 
sessions  throughout  the  state.  Applications  for  the  model 
schools  will  be  available  from  the  ambassadors  and  will  be 
due  to  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  on  January  30, 

1995.  In  February,  the  model  sites  will  be  selected  so  that 
they  can  begin  planning  and  training  teachers  for  imple¬ 
mentation  in  September  of  1995. 

Educators,  Artists,  and  Parents  Can  Help 

Those  educators,  artists,  and  supporters  of 
education  who  are  interested  in  this  project  can  help  in 
several  ways.  One  way  is  to  provide  the  team  with 
information  and  ideas.  Such  contributions  include: 

•  effective  lessons  that  have  incorporated  visual,  literary, 
and/or  performing  arts; 

•  names  of  schools  that  are  using  interdisciplinary  curricu¬ 
lum  successfully; 

•  innovative  high  school  and  middle  school  schedules  that 
allow  for  blocks  of  time; 

•  lists  of  materials  (books,  films,  etc.)  that  would  be  useful 
for  aesthetic  education; 

•  names  of  people  who  could  serve  as  resources  or  provide 
training  in  the  arts;  and 

•  ideas  for  a  more  catchy  title  than  Arts  and  English 
Curricular  Framework." 

You  can  also  : 

•  request  a  copy  of  the  draft  curriculum  and  respond  by 
critiquing,  making  suggestions,  or  adding  ideas; 

•  consider  how  your  school  might  be  able  to  implement  the 

aesthetic  curriculum; 


Grant  Writers 

Jan  Cladouhos  Hahn,  Language  Arts  Specialist 
Christine  Pena,  Arts  Education  Specialist 

Project  Directors 

Jan  Cladouhos  Hahn,  Language  Arts  Specialist 
Julie  Smith,  Arts  Education  Specialist 

Editor/Curricululm  Consultant 

Mary  Moe,  Drama,  English,  Business  Instructor,  Helena 

Curriculum  Team  Members 

George  Bewick,  Superintendent,  Roy 

Janet  K.  Boisvert,  English  and  Journalism  Teacher,  Harlem  High 
Marilyn  Delger,  Principal,  Hawthorne  Elementary,  Bozeman 
Sherrill  Dolezilek,  Teacher  and  Music  Specialist,  Townsend 
Elementary 

Ed  Harris,  Music  Specialist,  Composer,  Billings 
Wes  Hines,  Art  Teacher,  Flathead  High,  Kalispell 
Brandy  Howey,  Librarian  and  English  Teacher,  Hinsdale  Schools 
Ellin  Ifft,  Art  Specialist,  Arlee  Schools 

Margaret  F.  Johnson,  Drama  and  English  Teacher,  Sentinel  High, 
Missoula 

Karen  Kaufmann,  Dancer  and  Drama/Dance  Faculty,  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula 

Tom  Mollgaard,  English  Teacher,  Choteau  High  School 
Bob  Rennick,  Jr.,  Drama  and  English  Teacher,  Winifred 
Margaret  Grant  Scott,  Teacher,  Lewis  and  Clark  Elementary, 
Missoula 

Pete  Shea,  Music  Teacher,  Douglas  Gold  Elementary,  Browning 
Harry  Smith,  Professor  in  Communication  Studies,  Carroll 
College,  Helena 

J.  Malcolm  Swan,  English  Teacher,  Poison  High  School 
Brenda  Ueland,  Art  Teacher,  Castle  Rock  Middle  School, 

Billings 

Susanne  Woyciechowicz,  Art  Teacher,  Rattlesnake  Middle 
School,  Missoula 

Advisory  Committee  Members 
Randy  Bolton,  Theater  Department  Chair,  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula 
Chris  Brewer,  Teacher,  Kalispell 
Raymond  W.  Campeau,  Teacher,  Bozeman 
Corwin  Clairmont,  Salish  Kootenai  Tribal  College,  Ronan 
Rebecca  Davis,  Teacher,  Billings  Central  Catholic  High  School 
Ann  de  Onis,  Department  of  Education,  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bozeman 

Beverly  Fox,  Actress  and  Retired  Teacher,  Helena 
Harold  E.  Gray,  Publisher,  Spirit  Talk  Press,  Browning 
Lynette  Zuroff,  Education  Department,  Carroll  College,  Helena 
Jim  Kriley,  Dean,  School  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula 

Joe  Malletta,  Superintendent,  Bigfork  Schools 

Eva  Mastandrea,  Professor  of  Art,  Western  Montana  College, 

Dillon 

Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena  Presents,  Helena 

Fran  Morrow,  Montana  Arts  Council,  Helena 

Claudette  Morton,  Director  of  Rural  Education  and  Montana  Arts 

Alliance,  Western  Montana  College,  Dillon 

Garth  Petrie,  Professor,  Department  of  Education,  University  of 

Montana,  Missoula 

Lynda  Sexson,  Author,  Bozeman 

Bill  Thackeray,  Professor  of  English,  Northern  Montana  College, 
Havre 


The  following  content  standards  were  drafted  by  integrating  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Education ,  the 
second  draft  of  the  National  Standards  Project  for  English  Language  Arts ,  and  the  Montana  Communication  Arts 
Model  Curriculum: 

Content  Standards  for  Arts  and  English: 

Learning  in  Visual,  Literary  and  Performing  Arts 

Students  will  learn  to  Perceive  and  Analyze 

They  should  have  an  informed  acquaintance  with  exemplary  works  of  visual,  literary  and  performing 
arts  from  a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical  periods.  They  should  be  able  to  develop  and  present  basic 
analyses  of  works  of  art  from  structural,  historical,  and  cultural  perspectives,  and  from  combinations  of  those 
perspectives.  This  includes  the  ability  to  understand  and  evaluate  work  in  the  various  arts  disciplines. 

Students  will: 

•  practice  effective  strategies  for  critical  listening,  reading  and  viewing 

•  identify  basic  elements,  devices  and  characteristics  of  the  arts 

•  expand  vocabulary  to  increase  understanding 

•  compare  and  contrast  in  order  to  understand  and  evaluate 

•  question,  think  and  respond  critically  and  creatively 

Students  will  learn  to  Communicate 

They  should  be  able  to  communicate  at  a  basic  level  in  dance,  music,  theater,  and  the  visual  arts. 

They  should  be  able  to  communicate  proficiently  in  the  language  arts  and  in  at  least  one  other  art  form. 

Students  will: 

•  engage  in  meaningful  processes  that  include  selection,  practice,  revision,  and  publication, 

production,  or  performance 

•  determine  audience  and  purpose 

•  participate  in  the  arts  for  powerful  and  purposeful  expression 

•  express  themselves  through  the  arts 

•  create  a  variety  of  products,  using  various  media,  genres  and  styles 

•  purposefully  select  media,  images,  form  or  techniques 

•  integrate  past  experiences/performances  to  generate  new  works 

Students  will  learn  to  Connect  Cultures  and  Content  Knowledge 

They  should  be  able  to  relate  various  types  of  arts  knowledge  and  skills  within  and  across  the  arts 

and  other  disciplines.  Students  will: 

•  understand  cultures  through  language  and  the  arts 

•  use  systematic  processes  to  gather  and  develop  knowledge 

•  employ  problem  solving  skills  and  reasoning  techniques 

•  use  skills  and  knowledge  in  creative  ways  across  disciplines 

•  appreciate  and  understand  individuality  and  community 

Students  will  learn  to  Interact  and  Reflect 

They  should  develop  attributes  of  self-discipline,  cooperation,  responsibility,  and  reflectiveness  in  the 
performance,  production,  and  processes  of  the  arts.  Students  will: 

•  collaborate  and  cooperate  effectively  with  others 

•  initiate,  evaluate  and  adapt  to  change 

•  communicate  personal  perceptions  in  appropriate  ways 

•  relate  aesthetic  experiences  to  the  self 

•  experience  arts  for  personal  enrichment 

•  evaluate  their  own  work  and  the  work  of  others 

If  you  would  like  to  respond  to  these  standards,  to  have  more  information  about  this 
project ,  or  to  receive  copies  of  this  newsletter,  please  contact  Jan  Hahn  (444-3714)  or  Julie 

Smith  (444-4442). 


Framework  Honors  the  AHA! 

The  beauty  of  art  lies  in  its  ability  to  nurture  in  us 
greater  understandings  of  life.  When  we  finally  “get  it,” 
we  experience  the  AHA!  Aha!  sums  up  our  understand¬ 
ings,  the  realization  that  we  have  made  the  connection,  that 
we  have  glimpsed  into  the  artist’s  mind  and  perhaps  his 
cultural  context,  and  that  we  achieved  personal  growth. 

The  aesthetic  encounters  and  creative  acts 
suggested  in  this  framework  are  designed  so  that  the 
student  will  exclaim  Aha!  as  he  or  she  pursues  the  pro¬ 
vocative  questions  inspired  by  the  arts.  An  inquiry 
emerges  from  the  experiences  and  environments  provided 
for  the  student. 

Inquiry  is  a  way  to  organize  curriculum  by 
student-generated  topics  rather  than  by  disciplines. 
According  to  Jerome  Harste,  “What  the  disciplines  offer 
an  inquiry  is  perspective  and  possibility.  In  planning  an 
inquiry  curriculum  the  teacher  needs  to  use  the  disciplines 
as  a  lens  on  the  topic  under  investigation.”  (Harste,  1993) 
The  critical  aspect  of  a  discipline  is  how  it  structures  the 
world— the  kinds  of  questions  it  poses,  the  way  it  goes 
about  research,  and  the  tools  that  it  uses.  Students  might 
pursue  their  particular  interests  by  asking,  for  example, 
“What  would  a  dancer  want  us  to  learn  from  the  study  of 
balance?”  Harste  also  believes,  “Disciplines  are  not 
static  bodies  of  knowledge  so  much  as  ways  of 


thinking . The  inquiry  itself,  not  the  disciplines,  orga¬ 

nizes  what  is  open  to  be  learned.. ..Inquiry  assumes  an 
openness  to  new  learning.” 

In  addition  to  disciplines  as  sources  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  sign  systems  (language,  music,  art,  movement, 
and  mathematics)  allow  us  “to  conceive  and  express, 
communicate  and  interpret,  dream,  record  and  create  our 
world  as  we  think  it  is  or  as  we  think  it  might  be.  Move¬ 
ment  across  and  between  sign  systems  offers  new  insights 
and  new  knowledge.”  The  process  of  transmediation  is 
the  “taking  of  what  you  know  in  one  system  and  recasting 
it  onto  another.”  (Harste,  1993)  The  creative  acts  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  curriculum  ask  the  student  to  make  those 
translations  between  sign  systems,  thus  stretching  higher 
order  thinking,  problem  solving,  and  creative  thinking. 

Harste  and  Kathy  Short  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  call  the  third  source  of  knowledge  “personal 
knowing.”  Because  the  only  starting  point  from  which 
children  can  learn  is  their  own  experience,  this  curriculum 
is  designed  to  broaden  that  experience  by  providing 
powerful  aesthetic  encounters.  It’s  important  that 
environments  and  experiences  ground  the  students  in  such 
a  way  that  their  inquiries  will  be  meaningful.  It’s  also 
important  that  students’  encounters  and  creative  acts 
honor  their  own  cultures  and  respect  their  personal 
knowing. 


Citation:  "Inquiry-based  Instruction.”  Primary  Voices,  April,  1993. 


Inquiry  Plays  Central  Role  in  Curriculum 


Philosophically,  inquiry  should  be  a  central  component  of  an  aesthetic  curriculum.  Maxine  Green  says  that  our 
lives  are  lived  in  the  blur  of  habit  and  an  encounter  with  a  piece  of  art  can  be  the  key  to  helping  children  become  aware 
of  their  own  lives  and  open  them  to  wonder. 

A  work  of  art  has  the  potential  to  plunge  people  into  meaning.  The  goal  of  aesthetic  education  should  then  be 
to  guide  students  to  greater  meaning — to  a  depth  not  visible  at  first  sight.  The  teacher  becomes  the  critic  who  enables  the 
student  to  see  without  providing  the  final  interpretation.  The  teacher  shares  and  models  how  she  has  and  is  dealing  with 
the  questions.  The  central  issue  for  the  teacher  becomes  how  can  works  of  art  be  used  to  open  and  not  to  restrain  and 

categorize?  As  Rilke  said,  “It  is  important  to  love  the  questions.” 

Through  inquiry,  students  move  on  to  creating  art.  Through  the  arts,  we  go  beyond  the  mundane  to  the  eternal 
and  ideal.  Participation  itself  expands  the  boundaries  of  the  arts,  so  that  every  student  who  produces,  writes,  performs,  or 
responds  gains  a  sense  of  contributing  to  an  eternal  conversation  reaching  backwards  and  forwards  beyond  time.  Then, 
the  inquiries  extend  into  a  new  cycle  of  learning. 


Language  Arts/ Arts  Education 
Nancy  Keenan,  Superintendent 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
PO  Box  202501 
Helena,  MT  59620-2501 


Journal  of  the  Project  Director,  Jan  Hahn 

(References  are  to  the  pages  that  are  copied  in  this  Record  of  Work  Progress.) 

Phase  Five 

June 


The  meeting  with  the  advisory  committee  was  scheduled  for  Monday,  June  13,  with  an  evening  meal 
and  keynote  speech  from  Mary  Moe  on  Sunday  evening.  (See  June  1  letter  and  agenda.)  Mary’s  speech  was 
very  inspirational  and  the  committees  began  their  deliberations  on  a  positive  note  Monday  morning.  The 
purposes  of  this  meeting  were  to  familiarize  the  advisory  committee  with  the  layout  and  scope  of  the  printed 
documents;  to  correct  omissions  in  the  printed  portion  of  the  framework;  to  solidify  organizational  portions 
of  the  framework;  and  to  draft  criteria  for  the  selection  of  model  schools.  After  an  informational  session  in 
the  morning,  the  discussion  turned  to  including  spirituality  in  the  curriculum,  which  may  or  may  not  be  already 
evident,  thought  unspecific.  An  extended  discussion  spilled  over  into  the  time  that  had  been  scheduled  for 
filling  out  resource  sheets.  Part  of  the  work  was  accomplished  in  small  group  sessions  in  which  answers  to 
potential  teacher  and  public  questions  were  drafted  and  difficult  situations  impacting  certification  and 
accreditation  were  discussed.  (See  Monday,  June  13.)  At  the  same  time,  the  OPI  Coordinating  Committee 
was  also  reviewing  and  reacting  to  the  materials.  (See  memos.) 

Several  "worksheets"  were  included  in  the  packets  for  this  meeting,  and  participants  were  asked  to  fill 
out  these  pages  as  soon  as  possible,  but  at  least  before  July  10.  They  also  completed  a  survey  for  the 
evaluator,  Claudette  Morton,  during  the  meeting.  A  follow-up  letter  was  sent  out  reminding  members  of  this 
work.  (See  letters  dated  June  15.)  Also,  some  committee  members  had  money  remaining  in  their  contracts 
and  were  willing  to  work  on  some  of  the  year’s  remaining  tasks:  Bob  Rennick-language  arts  activities  for 
cycles  without  them;  Wes  Hines-graphic  design  for  each  cycle;  Mac  Swan-write  up  of  abstracts;  Margaret 
Johnson-review  of  videotape  shot  during  June  meeting  and  selection  of  useable  footage;  Harry  Smith-drafting 
of  script  for  videotape;  Ed  Harris-creating  additional  assessments.  Also,  advisor  Garth  Petrie  put  his 
advanced  curriculum  class  at  the  University  of  Montana  to  work  on  assessments. 

With  the  curriculum  "approved"  with  some  revisions,  the  job  of  pulling  together  these  missing  pieces 
has  fallen  on  me.  (See  Things  to  Do  in  July.)  Julie  Smith’s  part-time  temporary  position  technically  ended 
June  30,  but  she  actually  left  June  20  to  work  under  contract  in  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  University 
of  Montana.  On  July  1,  I  finally  got  a  logo  created  and  sent  to  a  printer  for  our  plastic  flap  folders. 

We  finally  were  called  on  June  29  and  told  our  continuation  grant  had  been  signed  and  was  being 
awarded.  I  also  made  plans  to  present  the  curriculum  to  the  CSPAC  and  the  Board  of  Public  Education.  (See 
June  29  letter.) 
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Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


June  1,  1994 


Dear  Advisory  Committee  and  Curriculum  Team  Members: 


The  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework  Grant  is  quickly  approaching.  We 
hope  that  the  joint  meeting  of  the  advisory  committee  and  curriculum  team  scheduled  for  June  13  will 
bring  us  several  steps  closer  to  July  publication  and  prepare  us  for  the  goals  of  the  second  year: 
disseminating  the  curriculum  and  selecting  model  school  sites. 

The  primary  goals  of  this  June  meeting  are  to: 

♦  become  familiar  with  the  layout  and  scope  of  the  printed  portions  of  the  framework 

♦  correct  omissions  in  the  printed  portions  of  the  framework 

complete  resource  bibliographies  for  curriculum  packets 
suggest  possible  assessment  additions 

draft  additional  sections  for  instructional  guide  (such  as  technology) 

♦  solidify  organizational  portions  of  the  framework 

explore  certification  and  accreditation  issues 
plan  strategies  for  dissemination  phase 

discuss  training  and  scheduling  for  ambassadors 
generate  responses  to  anticipated  questions 
develop  list  of  resources  for  training  of  model  school  staff 
review  roles  of  ambassadors,  advisors,  directors 

♦  draft  criteria  for  selection  of  model  school  sites 

On  Sunday  evening,  June  12,  at  6  p.m.,  we  will  begin  the  meeting  with  a  dinner  for  the  advisory 
committee  to  become  acquainted  and  ask  questions  about  the  process  and  the  framework.  Some  of  the 
curriculum  team  members  wiil  be  present. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  you  will  need  to  review  the  materials  enclosed  in  this  packet: 

1)  The  draft  of  the  instructional  guide  explains  the  curriculum  cycles  and  other  aspects  of  the  framework. 
Please  read  this  document  first.  Several  of  the  advisory  team  members  have  submitted  paragraphs  that 
will  be  merged  into  this  guide  where  appropriate.  In  other  cases,  for  example  with  technology,  an 
additional  section  will  be  created.  You  will  also  notice  that  the  appendix  of  the  guide  is  incomplete.  At 
this  point,  we  think  the  appendix  will  have  a  section  containing  abstracts  of  the  curriculum  cycles;  a 
section  of  assessment  ideas;  a  section  of  resources;  and  a  section  of  sample  schedules.  You  may  have 
additional  ideas. 

2)  We  have  enclosed  13  of  the  26  sample  curriculum  cycles  that  were  drafted  by  the  curriculum  team. 
Mary  Moe,  our  editor/consultant,  is  busily  reworking  the  others  to  fit  this  format,  which  was  selected  by 
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a  curriculum  team  subcommittee  on  format.  The  folded  cycle  pages  will  eventually  be  printed  on  heavier 
paper  and  will  double  as  folders  for  the  bibilography,  assessment,  and  additional  activity  pages  that  will 
accompany  many  of  the  cycles  or  that  will  be  developed  at  the  model  sites.  We  are  hoping  to  add  to  the 
assessment  and  resource  inserts  at  the  June  meeting. 

3)  The  'Learn'  column  in  the  middle  of  the  curriculum  cycles  and  the  page  of  "Content  Standards'  in  the 
appendix  of  the  instructional  guide  are  based  on  arts  and  English  standards.  Your  copy  of  the  National 
Standards  for  Arts  Education  is  enclosed.  Since  standards  in  English  Language  Arts  are  not  available 
at  the  national  level  as  yet,  we  have  enclosed  the  Communication  Arts  program  standards  and  model 
learner  goals  from  the  Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards. 

4)  The  tentative  agenda  indicates  that  the  majority  of  our  time  on  Monday  will  be  spent  in  small  work 
qroups,  although  presentations  about  the  framework  are  also  scheduled.  Some  of  the  curriculum  team 
members  have  invited  representatives  from  their  school  boards  to  attend.  If  you  will  be  bringing  an 
additional  person  (representing  your  district,  university,  or  community),  please  call  us  so  that  we  can  order 
the  appropriate  amount  of  food  for  lunch. 

Please  check  in  to  Jorgenson’s  Motel,  1714  Eleventh  Avenue  (near  the  Capitol  Area  exit),  as  soon  as  you 
arrive  in  Helena.  Rooms  have  been  reserved  for  you.  You  should  be  prepared  to  pay  for  your  room  and 
you  will  be  reimbursed  for  a  single  room  ($31.28)  and  for  your  mileage.  Be  sure  to  sign  a  travel 
reimbursement  form  before  you  leave  July  13. 

Monday’s  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Helena  High  School  Library.  Drive  to  the  parking  lot  behind  the 
school  by  turning  off  Montana  Avenue  onto  Billings  Avenue,  then  turning  north  on  Roberts  Street,  past 
the  Helena  VoTech  and  west  into  the  parking  lot.  The  library  is  near  the  entrance  with  the  visitor  parking 
signs  and  the  bus  turn  around. 

During  the  third  week  of  May,  Jan  took  draft  copies  of  the  cycles  and  instructional  guide  to  two  innovative 
schools,  the  Minnesota  Center  for  Arts  Education  and  the  Eagle  Rock  School  in  Estes  Park  for  review  by 
their  staffs  and  to  learn  what  she  could  about  the  structures  of  these  schools.  These  outstanding 
educators  were  very  impressed  by  the  work  of  our  team  members  and  thought  the  design  of  the 
curriculum  cycles  and  their  content  were  outstanding.  You  can  be  proud  of  your  accomplishment! 

We  hope  that  you  can  find  the  time  to  carefully  review  these  enclosures  and  begin  thinking  about  the 
important  implementation  phase.  We  appreciate  your  time  and  expertise  and  look  forward  to  a  meeting 
with  many  of  you  June  12  and  all  of  you  June  13.  If  you  have  questions  or  must  change  your  plans, 
please  call  Jan  (444-3714)  or  Julie  (444-4442). 


Sincerely, 


Julia  Smith 

Arts  Education  Specialist 


Jan  Hahn 

Language  Arts  Specialist 


Meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the 

Framework  for  Aesthetic  Education 

Sunday  and  Monday,  June  12  and  13,  1994,  Helena,  Montana 


Agenda 

Sunday,  June  14 

Queen  City  Cafe,  42  South  Park  Avenue 

5:30  p.m.  Check  in  at  Jorgenson’s  Motel,  1714  Eleventh  Avenue 

6:00  to  8:00  p.m.  Dinner  and  Welcome 
Monday,  June  13 

Helena  High  School  Library,  1300  Billings  Avenue 


9:00  to  9:15  a.m. 

Introductions 

9:15  to  10:15 

Presentation  and  Discussion 

Where  We’ve  Been:  Documenting  Curricular  Innovation 

10:15  to  10:30 

Break 

10:30  to  12:00 

Activities:  Resources  and  Certification 

noon  to  1:00  p.m. 

Lunch 

Provided  in  the  Helena  High  cafeteria  by  a  local  caterer 

1:00  to  2:15 

Presentation  and  Discussion 

Where  We  Are:  Selling  the  Concepts  of  Aesthetic  Literacy  and 
Curricular  Innovation 

Activity:  Responding  to  Questions  and  Generating  Solutions 

2:15  to  2:45 

Presentation  and  Discussion 

Where  We’re  Going:  Institutionalizing  Innovation 

Activity:  Developing  Criteria  for  Selection  of  Model  School  Sites 

3:30  to  4:15 

Discussion:  The  Roles  of  Advisors  and  Ambassadors 

4:15  to  4:30 

Conclusion 

Monday,  June  13 


Part  One 

Where  We’ve  Been:  Documenting  Curricular  Innovation 
white 

9:15-9:45 

Presentation 

Components  (portfolio),  What,  Why,  Design 
Standards-LEARN,  Focus,  ENCOUNTER,  CREATE 
Expanding  Language  Arts  Experiences  in  the  Curriculum  Cycle 

additional  activities  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  media 

Cycles 

Reconceptualized  Curriculum 

Attributes  of  Integrated  Education.. .from  MN  and  CO 


9:45-10:15 

Discussion;  Questions 
Completing  the  Documents 
yellow 

Assessment 

Acknowledge  work  of  committee  that  does  not  appear 
Program  Assessment 
Portfolio  Assessment 

Possible  inclusions  for  appendix  (overheads) 

Blanks  in  Packet  resemble  assessment  pieces  in  some  cycles 
Imagination:  pourquoi 
Ties  that  Bind:  universal  stories 
Beauty 
Courtship 

Restoration/Rennovation 
NAEP  samples 

Self  Portrait 
Film  as  Art 

Resources-including  books,  people,  technology 
Abstracts 

Curriculum  Cycle  Comments 
Survey 

10:15-10:30 

Break 

10:30-11:00 

Complete  forms  in  Yellow  Packet  and  Survey 


11:00-11:15 

Transition 

Collect  Lists  and  Explain  Next  Activity 

11:15-12:00 

Activity 

Scenarios:  dealing  with  certification  and  accreditation  issues 

12:00-12:45 

Lunch 

Part  Two 

Where  We  Are:  Selling  the  Concept  of  Aesthetic  Literacy  and  Curricular  Innovation 
tan 

12:45-1:15 

Presentation:  Goals  2000 

Revised  Content  Standards  (vs.  Delivery  standards) 

1:15-2:15 

Activity 

Responding  to  questions;  generating  responses;  finding  solutions 
Collect  question  sheet— one  per  group 


Part  Three 

Where  We’re  Going:  Institutionalizing  Innovation 
gray 

2:15-2:45 

Presentation 

Timeline 

One-day  Conference 

2:45-3:00 

Break 

Collect  One-day  Conference  forms 

3:00-3:30 

Activity- 

Developing  criteria  for  selection  of  model  school  sites 

3:30-4:00 

Discussion 

The  Roles  of  Advisors  and  Ambassadors 


June  2,  1994 


MEMO 

TO:  OPI  Arts  and  English  Framework  Coordinating  Committee 

FROM:  Jan  Hahn 

SUBJECT:  Review  of  Curriculum  Draft  and  Invitation  to  June  13  Meeting 


Once  again,  we  are  asking  for  your  expert  advice  concerning  the  USDOE  Innovation  in  Education  Grant  for 
integrated  arts  and  English  curriculum,  now  called  "Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literary." 

The  written  portion  of  the  Arts  and  English  Curricular  Framework  is  nearing  completion.  On  June  13,  from 
9  a.m.  until  4  p.m.  the  advisors,  primarily  representatives  of  higher  education,  and  the  curriculum  writing  team 
will  meet  at  the  Helena  High  School  Library  to  finalize  the  first  year  of  the  grant  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
second  year. 

The  primary  goals  of  this  June  meeting  are  for  participants  to: 

♦  become  familiar  with  the  layout  and  scope  of  the  printed  portions  of  the  framework 

♦  correct  omissions  in  the  printed  portions  of  the  framework 

complete  resource  bibliographies  for  curriculum  packets 
suggest  possible  assessment  additions 

draft  additional  sections  for  instructional  guide  (such  as  technology) 

♦  solidify  organizational  portions  of  the  framework 

explore  certification  and  accreditation  issues 
plan  strategies  for  dissemination  phase 

discuss  training  and  scheduling  for  ambassadors 
generate  responses  to  anticipated  questions 
develop  list  of  resources  for  training  of  model  school  staff 
review  roles  of  ambassadors,  advisors,  directors 

♦  draft  criteria  for  selection  of  model  school  sites 

We  are  planning  several  activities  during  this  meeting.  In  one  of  the  morning  activities,  we  intend  to  give 
small  groups  problematic  scenarios  that  affect  teacher  assignments,  schedules,  certification,  and  accreditation. 
Participants  will  attempt  to  generate  solutions  to  these  dilemmas.  For  example: 

"Your  middle  school  has  been  unable  to  hire  an  art  specialist.  However,  you  intend  to  use 
an  artist  in  residence  and  a  local  artist  to  help  you  with  the  art  lessons  within  the  curriculum 
cycles  of  the  Aesthetic  Framework.  These  people  will  be  in  your  class  approximately  two 
hours  per  week.  You  intend  to  label  the  two-hour  block  English  and  Visual  Arts.  Some 
union  members  are  complaining  that  only  a  certificated  teacher  should  be  teaching  art  and 
your  school  board  is  worried  that  you  will  not  be  fully  accredited.  How  will  you  resolve  this?" 


We  would  like  your  help  generating  these  scenarios.  If  you  have  ideas,  please  get  them  to  Jan  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  at  least  by  June  8. 


June  2,  1994 


MEMO 

TO:  OPI  Arts  and  English  Framework  Coordinating  Committee 

FROM:  Jan  Hahn 

SUBJECT:  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Packet 


This  packet  is  for  your  review.  Feel  free  to  write  on  the  pages  of  the  drafts  and/or  use  the  comments  sheets. 
The  packet  contains  three  major  items. 

1)  The  draft  of  the  instructional  guide  explains  the  curriculum  cycles  and  other  aspects  of  the  framework. 
Please  read  this  document  first.  Several  of  the  advisory  team  members  have  submitted  paragraphs  that  will 
be  merged  into  this  guide  where  appropriate.  In  other  cases,  for  example  with  technology,  an  additional 
section  will  be  created.  You  will  also  notice  that  the  appendix  of  the  guide  is  incomplete.  At  this  point,  we 
think  the  appendix  will  have  a  section  containing  abstracts  of  the  curriculum  cycles;  a  section  of  assessment 
ideas;  a  section  of  resources;  and  a  section  of  sample  schedules.  You  may  have  additional  ideas. 

2)  We  enclosed  13  of  the  26  sample  curriculum  cycles  that  were  drafted  by  the  curriculum  team.  Mary  Moe, 
our  editor/consultant,  is  busily  reworking  the  others  to  fit  this  format,  which  was  selected  by  a  curriculum  team 
subcommittee  on  format.  The  folded  cycle  pages  will  eventually  be  printed  on  heavier  paper  and  will  double 
as  folders  for  the  bibliography,  assessment,  and  additional  activity  pages  that  will  accompany  many  of  the  cycles 
or  that  will  be  developed  at  the  model  sites.  We  are  hoping  to  add  to  the  assessment  and  resource  inserts  at 
the  June  meeting. 

3)  The  "Learn"  column  in  the  middle  of  the  curriculum  cycles  and  the  page  of  "Content  Standards"  in  the 
appendix  of  the  instructional  guide  are  based  on  arts  and  English  standards.  A  copy  of  the  National  Standards 
for  Arts  Education  is  enclosed.  Since  standards  in  English  Language  Arts  are  not  available  at  the  national 
level  as  yet,  we  have  enclosed  the  Communication  Arts  program  standards  and  model  learner  goals  from  the 
Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards. 


Please  review  this  packet,  cross  off  your  name,  and  deliver  it  to  another  person  on  this  your  packet  list  WHO 
IS  IN  THE  OFFICE.  Feel  free  to  write  comments  on  the  materials  or  on  the  enclosed  comment  sheet. 
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Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy: 
Components 

Curriculum  Cycles 
Instructional  Guide 
Informational  Flyer 

Ambassadors 
Model  School  Selection 
Training  for  Models 

Implementation 
Revision  and  Addendums 
Structures  and  Scheduling 
Evaluation 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


What  is  Aesthetic 
Literacy? 

•  ability  (skills,  knowledge,  habits 
of  mind)  to  participate  in  and 
discriminate  among  artistic 
experiences 

•  perceive  and  analyze,  communi¬ 
cate,  make  connections,  interact 
and  reflect  in  the  visual, 
performing,  and  literary  arts 


Why  Teach  Aesthetic 
Literacy? 

•  to  teach  craftsmanship,  self- 
discipline,  cultural  connections 

•  to  nurture  meaning,  humanity, 

creativity,  citizenship 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 


Why  Integrate  English 
and  the  Arts? 

•  We  don't  learn  in  isolation. 
Integration  is  authentic  learning. 

•  Together,  they  offer  a  variety 
of  experiences  and  forms  of 
expression. 

•  English  includes  both  commu¬ 
nication  skills— reading, 
writing,  speaking,  listening, 
viewing,  thinking— and  aesthetic 
experiences  in  literary  arts. 

•  Together,  they  involve  verbal, 
visual,  musical,  kinesthetic, 
social,  and  introspective  skills 


J 


<VC 


\> 


Emphasis  on  Inquiry 

Focus  Questions 


Topics/themes 

Provocative,  Cyclical 
Cross  Disciplines 

Achievement  Standards 

Learn  column  in  center 
Lead  to  assessment 

Consumers  and  Producers 


Nonlinear;  Flexible 


Standards 


Competency  Standards 

•  areas  of  skills  or  proficiencies 

•  general  outcomes  that  cross  all  disciplines 


Delivery  Standards 

•  opportunity  to  learn  standards 

•  environments,  experiences,  roles 

•  resources,  materials,  facilities,  technology 

•  teacher  training,  time,  flexibility 

•  staffing,  leadership,  community  support 


Content  Standards 

•  what  students  should  know  and 

be  able  to  do:  residual  skills  and  knowledge 

•  integrated  language  arts,  visual  arts,  theater, 
music,  and  dance  standards 

Achievement  Standards 

•  LEARN  column 

•  what  students  should  know  and 

be  able  to  do:  directly  suggest  assessment 

•  specific  to  encounters  and  creates 

Performance  Standards 

•  describe  degree  to  which  students  have 
achieved  content  and/or  achievement 
standards 

•  rubrics;  generally  developed  locally 


Standards 


Competency  Standards 

Perceive  and  analyze 
Communicate 

Connect  cultures  and  other  content  areas 
Interact  and  reflect 

Delivery  Standards 

example: 

Students  will  be  given  opportunities  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  exemplary  works  from 
a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical  periods. 

Content  Standards 

example: 

Students  will  practice  effective  strategies  for 
critical  listening,  reading  and  viewing. 

Achievement  Standards 

example: 

Develop  a  listening  set:  anticipate  meaning, 
ignore  distractions,  and  visualize  what  is 
heard. 

Performance  Standards 

example: 

The  student  showed  concentration  by  taking 
notes  and  asking  appropriate  questions. 


LEARN  Column 


Achievement  Standards 

based  on 

National  Standards  for  Arts  Education 
Montana  Communication  Arts 
Model  Learner  Goals 
National  Standards  Project  for 
English  Language  Arts 

adapted  to  apply  to  specific  cycle 

assessable 

centralized  to  reflect  standards-based 
reform 

what  students  should  know 

and  be  able  to  do  as  a  result  of  cycle 


Clarify  scope  and  intent  of  cycle 

Help  direct  student  inquiries 

Open  students  to  wonder 

Launch  the  pursuit  of  meaning 

Cross  disciplines 

Provide  unity  and  focus 

Promote  depth  of  study 

Example:  How  does  art  help  us  celebrate 
the  joys  we  find  in  nature? 


Culturally  Significant 


Community-based 
museum 
gallery 
studio 
theater 
media  center 


concert  hall 
park 
building 
classroom 
computer  lab 


Resource 


Culturally  Significant 

Community  Audience 
performance 
exhibition 
portfolio 
publication 

Communication 

Assessment 


MODEL  CURRICULUM  CYCLES 


Elementary  Curriculum  Cycles 

Imagination 

Balance 

Ties  That  Bind:  Universal  Stories 
Celebrating  Life 
Dressing  Up 
Author!  Author! 


Middle  School  Curriculum  Cycles 

Tradition:  The  1940's 
Beautiful  Tools:  The  Automobile 
Pow  Wow 

The  Glory  That  Was  Greece 

Courtship 

Suffering 

What's  So  Funny 


High  School  Curriculum  Cycles 

Culture  Through  a  Moving  Lens:  Film  as  Art 

Self-Portrait 

Tragedy 

Adaptation 

Montana  Dialogue 

Renaissance 

Beauty:  In  the  Eye  of  the  Beholder? 


Adaptable  Curriculum  Cycles 

The  Visiting  Artist 
Concert 

Theater:  E  Pluribus  Unum 
Dance  Workshop 
Pottery  Workshop 
Historical  Museum 

Restoration/Renovation  =  Reinvention? 
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FOR 

AESTHETIC  LITERACY 
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Community-based  Culturally-signifkant 


Reconceptualized  Curriculum 

Typical  Design  the  Framework 

For  Teacher  to  Cover  For  Students  to  Achieve 
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4.  Sense  of  Community 

Students  have  regular  common  experiences  or  gatherings  a 
develop  the  desire  to  help  one  another  to  complete  projects 
rather  than  to  compete  with  one  another. 
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Designing  Assessments  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
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.  Will  you  need  additional  expertise  to  define  success? 


Assessing  a  Cycle  by  Sampling  a 
Performance  or  Product 
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4.  Share  Criteria  with  Students  and  Conduct  Assessment 
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Assessing  a  Cycle  through  Portfolios 
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5.  Provide  necessary  materials  and  space  for  collection 


Assessment  for 


Curriculum  Cycle 


Selected  Achievement  Standards: 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Task: 


Scoring  Rubric: 


N 

Not  Yet 

B 

Basic 

P 

Proficient 

A 

Advanced 

Student  is  not  yet  able  to  _ _ _ 

Student  understands  the  basic  elements  of 

Student  communicates _ _ _ 

Student  has  achieved  excellence  in _ 


Assessment  for _ Curriculum  Cycle 

Competency  Area:  (circle  one) 

PERCEIVING  ANALYZING  COMMUNICATING  CONNECTING  INTERACTING  REFLECTING 
Content  Standard: _ _ 


Selected  Achievement  Standards: 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Task: 


Evaluation  Criteria: 


Level  One 

Level  Two 

• 

Level  Three 

Level  Four 

Curriculum  Cycle  Abstract 


by _ _ _ 

Abstracts  of  the  cycles  will  be  included  in  the  appendix  of  the  instructional  guide.  In  order 
to  assure  the  accuracy  and  consistency  of  these  abstracts,  we  are  asking  curriculum  team 
members  to  each  fill  out  at  least  two  of  these  abstract  forms.  Advisory  team  members  who 
are  familiar  with  some  cycles  are  also  welcome  to  submit  abstracts. 


Name  of  Curriculum  Cycle: 
Focus  Question: 


1.  Elaboration  on  focus  question: 


2.  Reason  this  cycle  represents  an  important/effective/relevant  (circle  one,  or  replace) 
learning  experience: 


3.  The  most  significant  ENCOUNTER  in  this  cycle  is... 


Through  this  ENCOUNTER,  students  will... 


4.  All  students  should  participate  in  CREATING... 


(or)  Students  should  select  the  CREATE,  based  on... 


5.  Suggestions  for  community  involvement  and/or  how  to  obtain  key  resources: 


6.  Suggested  instructional  methods  or,  how  to  present/order  the  cycle: 


Curriculum  Cycle  Abstract 


by _ 

Abstracts  of  the  cycles  will  be  included  in  the  appendix  of  the  instructional  guide.  In  order 
to  assure  the  accuracy  and  consistency  of  these  abstracts,  we  are  asking  curriculum  team 
members  to  each  fill  out  at  least  two  of  these  abstract  forms.  Advisory  team  members  who 
are  familiar  with  some  cycles  are  also  welcome  to  submit  abstracts. 


Name  of  Curriculum  Cycle: 
Focus  Question: 


1.  Elaboration  on  focus  question: 


2.  Reason  this  cycle  represents  an  important/effective/relevant  (circle  one,  or  replace) 
learning  experience: 


3.  The  most  significant  ENCOUNTER  in  this  cycle  is... 


Through  this  ENCOUNTER,  students  will... 


4.  All  students  should  participate  in  CREATING... 


(or)  Students  should  select  the  CREATE,  based  on... 


5.  Suggestions  for  community  involvement  and/or  how  to  obtain  key  resources: 


6.  Suggested  instructional  methods  or,  how  to  present/order  the  cycle: 


Curriculum  Cycle  Comments 


Curriculum  Cycle  Title: 


Glaring  Omissions: 


Inappropriate  materials/experiences  for  grade  level: 


Poor  quality  resource: 


Misleading  focus  question: 


Other: 


Name: 
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MONTANA  ARTS  AND  ENGLISH 
CURRICULAR  FRAMEWORK 
Survey  for  Year  One 

-  ", Mv‘  “l  lh'  “r“ 

the  program  and  give  us  some  needed  feedback. 


Please  circle  the  appropriate  answer  or 


fill  in  when  requested. 


a.  Name _ _ .  T^^ThH^iting  tiiim^  advisory  committee 

b.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  1.)  ,  (please  circle  appropriate  response.) 

or  3.)  other  - -* 


2.  a.  Are  you  from  a  school  that  is  alsc 

b  g  SS  you  haHny  co-ni^n^^^^coi^u^ 
compared  notes  on  1  >  coordinated  Yes  N, 

ways;  *es 

C-  rfarrativeS,(one^or  two^entences)  hereof  ^o^r 'thoughts  in  reeg^0d, to  1.)  or  2.) 

of  b. 


3  Are  you  or  is  your  school  a  recipient  of  a  MAC  grant  for  a  Model  All-Arts 
Education  School  site?  Yes  No 

A.  a.  Have  you  had  an  artist-in-the-schools  in  residence  in  the  last  two  years? 
Yes  No  I  don’t  know 

b.  Did  you  help  get  that  person  to  your  school?  Yes  No 

5.  a.  is  your  school  the  site  of  an  Arts  Plus  Initiative?  Yes  No  I  don't  Know 

b.  Have  you  been  involved  with  the  initiative?  Yes  No 

6.  a.  Have  you  attended  the  Montana  Creative  Writing/Drama  Institute?  Yes 

b.  Have  you  attended  the  Montana  Visual  Arts  Institute?  Yes  No 

c.  Have  you  attended  the  Montana  Writing  Project?  Yes  No 


7  a  Do  you  have  access  to  a  computer  with  a  modem?  Yes 
If  the  answer  to  a.  is  no,  please  go  on  to  question  8. 

h  Tlid  vou  get  online  and  use  METNET?  Yes  No 
b.  Did  you  gei  on  please  go  on  to  question  8. 

If  the  answer  to  b.  is  no,  piea^c  g  ^ 


No 


c.  Do  you  use  METNET  to  communicate  about  the  Arts  and  English  Curricular 
Framework?  Yes  No 

If  the  answer  to  c.  is  no,  please  go  on  to  question  8. 

d.  About  how  often  do  you  do  this? 

daily,  weekly,  biweekly,  monthly,  once  in  a  while 

8.  a.  Because  so  many  people  in  this  project  have  been  able  to  attend  other  related 
conferences  or  visit  sites  of  model  programs,  please  list  the  site  or 
conference  you  have  attended. 

Conference  or  Site  Month  and  Year  attended 


b.  Would  you  be  willing  to  share  information  from  your  experience?  Yes  No 

9.  a.  Have  you  given  workshops  before?  Yes  No 

b.  How  many? 

c.  List  your  last  two  or  three  presentations. 

Title  of  workshop  Conference  or  Site  of  Presentation  Date 


10.  Now  that  the  first  year  is  over,  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5  with  one  being  "very"  and 
5  being  "not  at  all",  please  rate  how  comfortable  you  are  with  the  concepts 
developed  by  this  project? 

12  3  4  5 

11.  Do  you  feel  you  could  articulate  these  concepts  to  other  educators?  Yes  No 

12.  How  enthusiastic  are  you  about  supporting  the  concept  of  integrating  the  arts 
and  English  as  the  project  suggests?  (Scale  of  1  to  5  with  1  being  "very"  and 
5  being  "not  at  all". 

1  2  3  4  5 

Please  use  the  space  below  to  provide  any  comments  on  the  project  which  might  help 
us  improve  the  program  as  we  move  into  the  second  year. 


Please  return  to  Claudette  Morton,  external  evaluator, 
you. 


Thank 


1 

Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy 

Montana  Arts  and  English  Curriclum 


Part  Two: 

Where  We  Are:  Selling  the  Concepts 
of  Aesthetic  Literacy  and 
Curricular  Innovation 


Advisory  Committee  Meeting 

June  13,  1994 
Helena  High  School  Library 


The  National  Education  Goals  from 

Goals  2000:  Educating  America  Act 

(Public  Law  103-227) 


By  the  year  2000  — 

Goal  1:  All  children  in  America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn. 

Goal  2:  The  high  school  graduation  rate  will  increase  to  at  least  90  percent. 

Goal  3:  All  students  will  leave  grades  4,  8,  and  12  having  demonstrated  competency 

over  challenging  subject  matter  including  English,  mathematics,  science,  foreign 
languages,  civics  and  government,  economics,  the  arts,  history,  and  geography, 
and  every  school  in  America  will  ensure  that  all  students  learn  to  use  their  minds 
well,  so  they  may  be  prepared  for  responsible  citizenship,  further  learning,  and 
productive  employment  in  our  nation’s  modem  economy. 

Goal  4:  United  States  students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathematics  and  science 
achievement. 

Goal  5:  Every  adult  American  will  be  literate  and  will  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Goal  6:  Every  school  in  the  United  States  will  be  free  of  drugs,  violence,  and  the 
unauthorized  presence  of  firearms  and  alcohol  and  will  offer  a  disciplined 
environment  conducive  to  learning. 

Goal  7:  The  nation’s  teaching  force  will  have  access  to  programs  for  the  continued 
improvement  of  their  professional  skills  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  instruct  and  prepare  all  American  students  for 

the  next  century. 

Goal  8:  Every  school  will  promote  partnerships  that  will  increase  parental  involvement 
and  participation  in  promoting  the  social,  emotional,  and  academic  growth  of 

children. 


Distributed  by:  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  Nancy  Keenan,  Superintendent 


Content  Standards  for  Arts  and  English: 
Learning  in  Visual,  Literary  and  Performing  Arts 


Students  will  LEARN  to  Perceive  and  Analyze 

I/7ey  should  have  an  informed  acquaintance  with  exemplary  works  of  visual,  literary  and 
performing  arts  from  a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical  periods.  They  should  be  able  to  develop  and 
present  basic  analyses  of  works  of  art  from  structural,  historical,  and  cultural  perspectives,  and  from 
combinations  of  those  perspectives.  This  includes  the  ability  to  understand  and  evaluate  work  in  the 
various  arts  disciplines.  Students  will: 

•  practice  effective  strategies  for  critical  listening,  reading  and  viewing 

•  identify  basic  elements,  devices  and  characteristics  of  the  arts 

•  expand  vocabulary  to  increase  understanding 

•  compare  and  contrast  in  order  to  understand  and  evaluate 

•  question,  think  and  respond  critically  and  creatively 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Communicate 

They  should  be  able  to  communicate  at  a  basic  level  in  dance,  music,  theater,  and  the  visual 
arts.  They  should  be  able  to  communicate  proficiently  in  the  language  arts  and  in  at  least  one  art  form 
Students  will: 

•  determine  audience  and  purpose 

•  convey  meaning  and  expression  through  products  and  performances  in  the  arts 

•  create  a  variety  of  products,  using  various  media,  genres  and  styles 

•  purposefully  select  media,  images,  form  or  techniques 

•  integrate  past  experiences/performances  to  generate  new  works 

•  learn  processes  of  selection,  practice,  revision,  and  publication,  production,  or  performance 


Students  will  LEARN  to  Connect  Cultures  and  other  Content  Areas 

They  should  be  able  to  relate  various  types  of  arts  knowledge  and  skills  within  and  across  the 
arts  and  other  disciplines.  Students  will: 

•  understand  cultures  through  language  and  the  arts 

•  use  systematic  processes  to  gather  and  develop  knowledge 

•  learn  problem  solving  skills  and  reasoning  techniques 

•  use  skills  and  knowledge  in  creative  ways  across  disciplines 

•  appreciate  and  understand  individuality  and  community 

Students  will  LEARN  to  Interact  and  Reflect 

They  should  develop  attributes  of  self-discipline,  cooperation,  responsibility,  and  reflectiveness 
in  the  performance,  production,  and  processes  of  the  arts.  Students  will: 


•  collaborate  and  cooperate  effectively  with  others  for  publication,  performance,  or  production 

•  initiate,  evaluate  and  adapt  to  change  as  necessary 

•  communicate  personal  perceptions  in  appropriate  ways 

•  relate  aesthetic  experiences  to  personal  knowledge 

•  understand  the  arts  as  a  means  of  personal  and  community  enrichment 

•  evaluate  own  work  and  work  of  others 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
Responding  to  Questions  and  Generating  Clarifications 


Directions:  Imagine  that  each  of  the  following  questions  have  been  asked  at  a  public  presentation  about  the 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy.  Generate  a  solid,  defensible  answer  for  each  question  and  have  one 
member  of  the  group  write  it  out  to  be  handed  in.  If  the  discussion  inspires  further  questions,  please  note 
them  on  the  back  of  this  page. 


1.  Should  students  be  able  to  sell  their  art  to  the  public  and  keep  the  proceeds?  What  about  their  drama 
productions?  Shouldn’t  they  get  paid  like  real  artists  and  actors  and  writers? 


2.  What  does  aesthetic  literacy  mean?  That  word  "aesthetic"  doesn’t  mean  much  to  me.  And  isn’t  literacy 
reading? 


3.  This  has  to  be  part  of  the  Goals  2000  movement:  many  of  the  "LEARNS"  are  copied  right  out  of  the  federal 
arts  standards.  Why  are  we  letting  the  feds  dictate  what  we  do  here  in  Montana? 


4.  Doesn’t  this  curriculum  rely  too  heavily  on  videos,  films,  music  tapes-things  my  kid  can  get  at  home? 
Shouldn’t  schools  use  textbooks  more  than  anything  else? 


5.  I  had  to  get  a  college  degree  and  pass  the  NTE  to  be  qualified  to  teach.  Now,  you  have  some  blue-haired 
painter  walk  in  from  her  studio  and  teach!  What  qualifies  her?  Does  she  know  about  student  privacy  issues, 
parents’  rights,  Hazelwood?  Aren’t  you  asking  for  trouble? 


ReA 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
Responding  to  Questions  and  Generating  Clanficat.o 

Directions:  Imagine  that  the  foiling ;  quest ““  ^aV®eSble  amwr  to  each  question  and  have  one 

°"d  in- If ' the  discussion  inspires  further  q“ 
them  on  the  back  of  this  page.  , 

1.  I  like  art.  I  also  believe  you  the"  a^tlongwUh °Engl”r  English 

^nt  that  trom  Opening? 


2.  We  have  an  outstanding  band  at  “mPe'hing  dSe' 

C“n?o"lyattCC  musicians  in  our  hand,  Will  this  ruin  our  music  program. 


3.  Who  decides  what’s 
attending  a  pow  wow. 


art?  Some  of  these  encounters  don't  seem  like  art  to  me 
What’s  the  criteria  for  "cultural  significance  . 


--reading  Mad  Magazine, 


4.  What  are  content  standards  and  achievement  standards  and 
What’s  an  integrated  standard? 


how  do  they  relate  to 


national  standards? 


5  How  will  teachers  determine  if  learning 
artistic  preferences?  Will  teachers  have  to 
ability  receive  lower  grades? 


ii  toirnn  niaGP?  How  will  teachers  ignore  their  own 
objective' in^theiQudgements?  Will  students  with  less  artistic 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
Responding  to  Questions  and  Generating  Clarifications 


Directions*  Imagine  that  the  following  questions  have  been  asked  at  a  public  presentation  about  the 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy.  Generate  a  solid,  defensible  answer  for  each  question  and  have  one 
member  of  the  group  write  it  out  to  be  handed  in.  If  the  discussion  inspires  further  questions,  please  note 

them  on  the  back  of  this  page. 

1.  The  arts  are  nice,  I  guess,  but  they’re  not  basic  academic  knowledge.  Who  cares  if  you  can: 

"dance  with  skill  and  confidence"? 

"sing  on  pitch  and  from  memory,  with  appropriate  timbre,  diction,  and  posture”? 

"select  and  use  media,  techniques,  and  processes  to  achieve  intended  effects"? 

"create  and  sustain  characters  that  communicate  with  an  audience"? 

What  good  is  it? 


2.  What  is  this  "ENCOUNTER"  and  "AHA"  voodoo?  Sounds  new  wave  to  me.  And  all  this  imagery  stuff.. .are 
you  messing  with  my  kid’s  head? 


3.  How  will  you  know  if  you’ve  taught  the  kids  all  they  need  to  know,  when  you’re  constantly  taking  advantage 
of  the  exhibits  and  artists  and  plays  that  just  happen  to  be  scheduled  in  your  area?  Won’t  you  miss  important 
things  in  the  traditional  curriculum? 


4.  How  do  I  know  that  this  educational  reform  is  going  to  work?  I  don’t  want  my  child  to  be  the  victim  of 
a  bad  experiment! 


5.  Is  this  a  multicultural  curriculum?  Are  American  Indian  art  and  literature  represented?  Where?  What 
about  other  minorities?  Are  women  represented  equally  with  men? 


C^&lldw 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
Responding  to  Questions  and  Generating  Clarifications 


Directions:  Imagine  that  the  following  ^^^^ifa^swer  for tach  ques'fon'andCe  one 

membeTcd  the  group* writet^out'io  beTanded  in.  If 'the  discussion  inspires  further  questions,  please  note 
them  on  the  back  of  this  page. 


1  Won’t  this  integration  exacerbate  grade  inflation?  I  have  a  piece 
forgrade  inflation  are  the  humanities.  Now,  in.egratton  wtll  mean 
music,  and  dance.  Is  that  innovation? 


of  research  that  shows  the  worst  subjects 
that  English  teachers  will  be  grading  art, 


along,  you  fail? 


3  What  assurance  do  I  as  a  parent  have  that  my  child  is 
school  and  on  these  encounters?  What  control  do  I  have 
a  teacher  from  using  nude  models  or  pornographic  art. 


being  exposed  to  the  right  kind  of  role  models  at 
over  the  "art"  that  she’s  seeing?  What’s  to  prevent 


4.  I’ve  read  your  instructional  guide  and  I  don’t  see  much  instr jetton  going  on. 
"inquire"  on  their  own  and  nobody  teaches  them  at  a  .  s  ni 
but  my  instincts  say  they  won’t. 


It  looks  like  the  kids  just 
are  going  to  learn  this  way, 


5  My  child  is  going  to  college.  To  get  into  college, 
Literacy  going  to  look  on  a  transcript?  Are  colleges 
he  get  the  skills  and  knowledge  he  was  supposed  to 


he  has  to  take  four  years  of  English.  How  is  Aesthetic 
going  to  take  it  for  English?  Just  as  important,  how  can 
get  in  English  when  half  of  his  time  is  spent  on  art? 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
Responding  to  Questions  and  Generating  Clarifications 


Directions-  Imagine  that  the  following  questions  have  been  asked  at  a  public  presentation  about  the 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy.  Generate  a  solid,  defensible  answer  for  each  question  and  have  one 
member  of  the  group  write  it  out  to  be  handed  in.  If  the  discussion  inspires  further  questions,  please  note 

them  on  the  back  of  this  page. 


1.  This  whole  curriculum  relies  on  integration:  who  says  it’s  so  great?  Isn’t  integration  just  paying  two  teachers 
to  do  the  job  of  one? 


2.  I  am  a  graphic  artist.  I  would  like  to  help  implement  this  curriculum  and  some  graphic  arts  in  our 
community’s  school.  How  can  I  help? 


3.  Taking  children  out  of  their  math  and  science  classes  to  visit  a  museum  full  of  weird  art  is  wasting  precious 
time.  How  will  this  help  kids  learn  to  do  math  problems? 


4.  You  say  this  is  an  Arts  and  English  project,  but  I  sure  don’t  see  the  English.  Where  are  they  reading  and 
writing?  I  don’t  see  any  attention  at  all  paid  to  spelling  or  phonics.  Where’s  the  English? 


5.  This  looks  a  lot  like  QBE.  Is  this  outcome-based  education? 


Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy 
Responding  to  Questions  and  Generating  Clarifications 


Directions:  Imagine  that  the  following  questions ansvrer  forrach  question  and  have  one 
^^io  SSZttZSZl*  inspires  further  questions,  please  note 

them  on  the  back  of  this  page. 


L  How  can  you  suggest  taking  time  away  from  the  basics  to  be  teaching  the  arts? 
compete  for  college  entry! 


Our  kids  must  be  able  to 


herlchoofcontinue'that  trainingfo^he^'lfnot^  how  S^he^balfet'hel^)  heTat'school?  ’  If'so^wihmx'money 
pay  for  private  lessons  for  all  students? 


3.  Obviously,  you’re  going  to  be  teaching  attitudes,  values. 
What  are  these  "habits  of  mind"  you  refer  to? 


What  if  I  don’t  want  my  child  learning  your  values? 


that  and  grade  that? 


5.  If  this  grant  gives  a  school 
expensive  programs?  Will  the 


money  in  1995  and  1996  and 
money  have  gone  to  waste? 


nothing  in 


1997,  how  will  it  continue  these 


Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy 

Montana  Arts  and  English  Curriclum 


Part  Three: 

Where  We’re  Going: 
Institutionalizing  Innovation 


Advisory  Committee  Meeting 

June  13,  1994 
Helena  High  School  Library 


Project  Timeline 


1994 

July 

Printing  of  Draft  Framework 

Instructional  Guide 

Curriculum  Cycles  and  Plastic  Portfolios 
Informational  Flyer 

August 

Production  of  Training  Video 

Development  and  Preparation  of  Training  Aids 

Development  of  Model  School  Application 

September  9-10  Training  of  Ambassadors 


September  ■ 

December  Ambassador  Presentations  • 

'  D  Schedule  Presentations  at  Schools/Consortium  Meetings 

Schedule  Sessions  at  Conferences 

Sept  11-13 

Conference  Possibilities: 

Montana  Telecommunications  &  Distance  Learning  Symposium 

Location:  Colonial  Inn,  Helena 

Contact:  Cynthia  Denton,  423-5505 

Sept  22-23 

Rnard  of  Public  Education  Meeting  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Board  of  Regents 

Board  Westem  MJuna  Co,kge  oflhc  u^ersUy  of  Montana.  Ddlon 

Contact:  Jeannie  Worsech,  Asst  to  Exec  Sec,  444-0302 

Sept  28-30 

Chapter  One  Fall  Conference 

Location:  Holiday  Inn  Plaza,  Billing? 

Contact:  Gwen  Smith,  OPI,  444-5660 

Oct  1 

Five  Valleys  Reading  Conference 

Location:  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 

Contact:  Dave  Christensen,  273-6141 

Oct  19-20 

NDN  Kindergarten  Integrated  Thematic  Experiences  Teaming 

Location:  Miles  City 

Contact:  Carol  Gauthier,  721-1187 

Oct  19-21 

Montana  Conference  of  Educational  Leadership 

Location:  Billings  ( Ramadal Holiday ) 

Contact:  Loren  Frazier,  442-2510 

Oct  20-21 

MEA  Instruction  and  Professional  Development  Convention 

Location:  Billings 

Contact:  Eric  Feaver,  Montana  Education  Assn.  442-42SU 

Oct  20-21 

Montana  State  Reading  Conference 

Location:  Colonial  Inn,  Helena 

Contact:  June  Atkins,  OPI,  444-3664  or  Kathte  Elder,  442-5550 

Oct  27-28 

Board  of  Public  Education  Meeting 

Location:  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Great  Falls 

Contact:  Jeannie  Worsech,  Asst  to  Ex  Sec,  444-0302 

Oct  27-29 

Early  Childhood  Conference 

Location:  Missoula 

Contact:  Jim  Love 

Dec  8-9 

Board  of  Public  Education  Meeting 

Location:  Higher  Education  Building  Helena 

Contact:  Jeannie  Worsech,  Asst  to  Ex  Sec,  444-0302 

Oct,  Nov,  Dec  or  Jan 

One-day  Framework  Conference  with  Guest  Speaker,  Sectionals 


1995 

January 

Distribution  of  Additional  Applications  and  Information 

January  30 

Applications  Due  for  Model  School  Grants 

February 

Selection  of  Model  School  Sites 

Selection  Committee 

Evaluator 

Criteria 

March 

Award  of  Initial  Funding  for  Model  Schools 

April 

Meeting  of  Curriculum  Team.  Advisors.  Model  School  Representatives 

April-September  Professional  Development,  Training  for  Model  School  Staff 
1995-1996  School  Year 

Model  Schools  Operating,  Implementing  Curricular  Framework 
Model  Schools  Open  for  Visitations  and  Training 
Model  School  Staffs  Updating  Curricular  Materials 
Pursuit  of  Continuation  Funding 


Spring,  1996 
Summer,  1996 


Meeting  of  Curriculum  Team.  Advisors.  Model  School  Representatives 
Reprinting  of  Revised  Framework 


ONE-DAY  FALL/WINTER  CONFERENCE  PREFERENCES 


Background:  ..  A rt<  and  Fnelish  Curricular  Framework,  we  asked  for 

In  the  Continuation  Grant  Application  for  the  Arts  and  English  urn  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  order  tQ 

- 

telecommunications.  .  q  nerhaDS  on  a  Saturday  morning,  with  an 

Tentatively,  the  conference  then  might  circulate 

se.se :;S3:x=:s— 


1  Qm  you  recommend  a  keynote  speaker(s)? 
Name  SPecialty 


Address 


2.  Which  day  of  the  week  would  maximize  the  number  of  participants? 


3.  When  should  this  conference 

October  _ 

November  _ _ 

December  _ _ 

January  _ _ 


be  scheduled? 

early _ 

early _ 

early _ 

early _ 


Mark  "1st,"  "2nd,"  "3rd"  choices,  for  both  month  and  time, 


middle _ 

late _ 

middle _ 

late _ 

middle _ 

late _ 

middle _ 

late _ 

3.  What  location  would  you  recommend?  Why? 


4.  Can  you  suggest  an  effective  schedule  for  the  day? 


5.  What  sessions  would  you 


recommend?  Would  you  like  to  present  a 


session?  On  what  topic? 


Criteria  for  Selection  of  Model  School  Sites 


1.  Demonstrated  community  support 

Evidence:  signatures  of  board  members,  chamber  of  commerce,  PTA,  etc. 

2.  Teachers’  willingness  to  risk 

Evidence:  record  of  their  training,  travel,  curricular  innovations 
signatures  of  all  staff  members 

3.  In-kind  contributions  by  school  district 

Evidence:  purchase  of  additional  materials,  renting  facitilities,  staff 

4.  View  of  grant  money  as  seed  money  for  ongoing  program; 

Evidence:  plan  for  longevity 

5.  Clarity  of  goals 

Evidence: 


6.  Scheduling  flexibility 
Evidence: 


7.  Demonstrated  support  of  administration 

Evidence:  signatures  of  superintendent,  principal 


8.  Systemic 

Evidence: 


9.  Connections  with  State  Plan,  Goals  2000,  School-to-Work,  Learn  and  Serve,  etc. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Notes  from  the  Meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
FRAMEWORK  FOR  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 


Monday,  June  13 


Harold  Gray  Discussion  on  including  spirituality  in  the  curriculum.  Can  it  be  included. 
What  are  the  teachers’  responsibilities?  Will  a  spiritual  experience  be  an  expected  outcome 

of  this  curriculum? 


Jim  Kriley:  Language  arts  should  be  more  apparent  (English)  in  the  curriculum.  He  feels 
it  is  short-changed.  fGet  his  definition  of  Aesthetic  Education^. 


Goal^teamwork  is  just  as  important  and  can  be  a  result  of  teaching  and  learning  of  arts. 
Standards  -  content  standards 

Goal  4  -  Concern  about  competitiveness  rather  than  humanity 

Goal  6  -  Finding  that  communities  with  parks  have  lower  crime  rates.  Helping  students 
through  art/English  to  find  meaning  of  their  lives. 

Outcome  based  education:  Using  a  review  committee  to  preview  art  materials  so  that 
people  who  want  to  be  involved  can  be.  Claudette  Morton  -  accreditation  standar 
already  require  review  committees  for  materials  used  in  the  classroom. 

Integrating  classes  using  two  teachers:  collaboration  and  enhancing  and  complimenting. 
Cooperation.  Use  cultural  significant,  quality  works. 

Selection  criteria  for  selecting  model  sites:  Typical  school  -  define  what  you  want  it  to 
include  Trying  to  focus  on  model  school  sites.  Initially  just  for  model  schools.  Looking 
now  for  schTolf  who  can  show  that  kids  will  learn  from  this  curriculum  so  not  looking  for 

a  "typical"  school. 

School  would  be  very  devoted  to  making  it  successful.  Administration  very  supportive  of 
the  arts  and  aesthetic  education. 


Ray  Campeau  per  Julie  Smith:  Need  to  have  enthusiastic  support  by  the  staff. 

Garth  Petrie:  Must  include  not  just  teachers  but  also  support  staff  (custodians,  secretanes, 
etc.)  and  administrative  staff  (superintendent,  clerks,  etc.) 


Julie:  How  do  we  gather  evidence? 

Wes:  On-site  interviews  of  community  and  staff  representatives. 

Jim:  Took  at  -  Condition  or  climate  of  the  community  (physical  plant);  interaction  of 


school  with  community;  parents’  response  and  how  they  have  been  involved;  teachers’ 
ability  to  learn  and  be  flexible  in  integrating  circumstances;  profile  showing  culture  of 
school  and  any  obstacles  they  may  have  to  the  success  of  curriculum. 

Harry  -  hand  select  facility. 

Geographic  balance  and  size  of  schools  will  be  considered. 

Julie:  Selection  Committee  -  decide  before  Fall  Conference  and  have  to  be  involved  in  Fall 
Conference.  Should  consist  of  artists,  administrators,  advisory  council,  people  who 
understand  curriculum  and  what  goes  on  in  Montana  schools;  representatives  of  state 
education  organizations. 

Harry  -  For  school  presentations,  form  teams  of  three  members  with  possible  4th  member 
who  would  join  as  necessary,  like  a  Native  American  for  talking  with  Indian  educators. 
They  would  be  called  ambassadors.  MIEA  -  Corky  -  input  from  governing  boards.  Jan  will 
get  date  when  they  will  be  meeting  from  Bob  Parsley. 

Julie:  Will  put  together  questionnaire  for  ACT  to  get  idea  of 

1)  team  content,  and 

2)  what  kinds  of  involvement  you  can  do. 

If  you  are  already  a  member  of  the  team  and  feel  that  your  school  may  want  to  apply,  you 
should  not  be  on  the  application  drafting  team  or  the  review  committee 

Jan  intends  to  have  draft  applications  and  explanation  of  curriculum  at  Fall  Conference. 
Curriculum  team  will  meet  September  9  and  10  for  training  on  how  to  present  the  draft. 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


June  15,  1994 


To:  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Curriculum  Team  Members 

From:  Jan  Hahn  and  Julie  Smith 

Subject:  Meeting  Wrap-Up 


We  are  sorry  that  you  were  unable  to  attend  the  June  13  Advisory 
Committee  meeting.  We  have  enclosed  the  materials,  including  the 
remainder  of  the  curriculum  cycles,  that  were  distributed  for 
discussion  at  the  meeting.  The  packets  of  handouts  are  labeled  and 
we  would  like  to  briefly  recap  the  meeting  for  you.  At  the  Sunday 
evening  dinner,  Mary  Moe  spoke  about  her  role  as  editor/consultant 
and  shared  an  inspirational  message  about  the  role  of  the  arts  and 
English  in  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  students. 

On  Monday  morning,  we  covered  Part  One:  Where  We've  Been: 
Documenting  Curricular  Innovation.  That  first  packet  summarizes 
most  of  the  concepts  about  the  curriculum  that  were  discussed. 

In  the  packet  labeled  Part  One  Continued:  Completing  the  Documents 
are  several  of  the  worksheets  that  we  asked  participants  to 
complete.  Also,  during  the  morning  hours,  participants  worked  in 
groups  to  suggest  solutions  to  scenarios  that  described 
certification  and  accreditation  issues. 

During  Part  Two:  Where  We  Are:  Selling  the  Concepts  of  Aesthetic 
Literacy  and  Curricular  Innovation  we  discussed  our  framework's 
relationship  to  Goals  2000,  our  Content  Standards,  and  worked  in 
groups  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  listed  in  that  packet. 

For  Part  Three:  Where  We're  Going:  Institutionalizing  Innovation, 

we  looked  at  our  three-year  timeline,  a  list  of  conferences  at 
which  we  will  need  to  present,  and  explored  options  for  a  one-day 
conference  in  the  fall  or  winter.  Please  fill  out  the  sheet 
labeled  "One-day  Fall/Winter  Conference  Preferences  and  return  to 
us . 

We  would  appreciate  your  participating  in  the  activities  of  this 
meeting  by  responding  to  the  materials  in  this  mailing.  Although 
we  did  not  develop  worksheets  for  some  of  the  items  listed  below, 
many  of  these  tasks  can  be  completed  using  pages  in  the  enclosed 
packets.  The  absolute  deadline  for  these  contributions  is  July  10. 
Suggestions  for  revision  of  existing  materials  (rather  than  inserts 
to  the  curriculum  cycles)  should  be  sent  to  us  as  soon  as  possible, 
at  least  before  the  end  of  June.  We  have  attempted  to  prioritize 
these  requests,  with  #1  being  the  first,  most  pressing  need. 


It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve. 


1.  Polishing  the  wording  of  the  Content  Standards.  Do  the 

content  standards  say  exactly  what  we  want  them  to  say?  For 
example,  after  we  pointed  out  a  problem  with  the  verb,  a 
meeting  participant  suggested  that  the  standard:  "Learn 
meaningful  processes  that  include  selection,  practice, 
revision,  and  publication"  be  changed  to  "Select,  practice, 
and  revise  in  order  to  publish,  produce,  or  perform."  Any 
comments  about  this  change?  Other  ideas?  (see 

2.  Abstracts  for  the  curriculum  cycles.  Two  abstract  forms 
were  included  in  each  of  the  yellow  packets.  Please  write  an 
abstract  for  "your"  cycle  and/or  one  of  the  cycles  drafted  by 
your  group  or  discussed  with  you  by  your  advisee. 

3.  Additions  and/or  revisions  to  the  Instructional  Guide.  We 

have  already  discussed  the  needs  for  a  section  on  technology, 
an  expansion  of  the  definition  of  aesthetic  literacy,  more 
emphasis  on  English,  and  a  better  description  of  cultural 
significance.  If  you  can  contribute  to  any  of  these  topics 
(or  another  section) ,  please  send  us  your  sentences  or 
paragraphs  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  Resources  for  students,  for  teachers,  and  for  training  and 
technology.  The  green,  blue,  and  pink  worksheets  for  these 
lists  are  in  the  yellow  packet. 

5.  Comments  on  the  Curriculum  Cycles.  Forms  for  these 
comments  were  passed  out  during  one  of  the  breaks  on  Monday. 
We've  inserted  another  comment  sheet  for  your  use.  We  do  not 
expect  you  to  comment  on  all  the  cycles — only  the  cycles  with 
which  you  are  most  familiar. 

6.  Assessment  inserts.  At  least  one  insert  about  assessment 
would  enhance  each  of  the  curriculum  cycles.  Hints  about  how 
to  develop  these  and  "forms"  that  can  be  used  for  their 
development  are  in  the  yellow  packet.  We  now  have  assessments 
for  Imagination,  Ties  that  Bind,  Beauty,  Courtship, 
Restoration,  Self  Portrait,  Film,  Automobile,  and  Concert. 

7.  Scheduling  for  Conference  Presentations.  If  you  know  of 
conferences  or  large  meetings  of  educators  scheduled  between 
September  and  January,  please  send  us  those  dates  and  the  name 
of  the  contact  person. 

8.  Completion  of  Criteria  for  Model  Schools.  If  you  have  more 
ideas  about  the  selection  of  model  schools,  please  send  them. 
Since  development  of  these  application  forms  and  finalizing 
the  criteria  will  not  begin  until  after  July  27,  these  could 
be  sent  late  in  July. 

If  you  would  rather,  call  in  your  ideas  to  Jan  (444-3714)  or  Julie 
(444-4442) .  We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you.  Have  a  safe  and 
productive  summer  1 


Things  to  do  in  July 


CYCLES: 

1.  Incorporate  Comments/Revisions  from  committees 

2.  Marlene  to  proof 

Inserts: 

3.  Additional  language  arts  activities  (Rennick  will  write;  we’ll  format) 

4.  Additional  assessments 

go  through  Claudette’s  NAEP  examples 
assessments  from  Petrie’s  class 

5.  Put  together  Resources,  activities,  etc.,  from  committees 

GUIDE: 

1.  Appendix 

program  assessment 
portfolio  assessment 
general  assessment  pieces 
bibiliography 
abstracts  (Mac  Swan) 
high  school  schedules 


2.  Expand  aesthetic  literacy  definition 

3.  Suggestions  from  committees  (Linda...) 

4.  Cover  design 

5.  Table  of  contents-page  numbering 

6.  Marlene  to  proof 

7.  Upload  on  METNET 


VIDEOTAPE 

1.  permissions? 

2.  script  (Harry)-send  to  Mary  for  editing 

3.  excerpts  (Margaret) 

4.  slides  (Marilyn  has  some  of  her  program)-MAC  LAB 

5.  producer  (KUSM;  B&B,  Mountain  Star,  etc) 


UPDATE  JOURNAL  and  send  to  Claudette 


INFORMATIONAL  FLYER 


SCHEDULING  PRESENTATIONS 

1.  proposal  form  from  Ed  Leadership  (SAM)due  July  15 

would  Mollgaard,  Moe,  or  Delger  present? 

2.  Reading  Council? 

3.  Chapter  One 

4.  Teacher-prep  group 

5.  Regional  Services  Meetings 

6.  Music-Ed  will  do-send  him  25  brochures 

7.  Five  Valleys  Conference 


Do  in  August: 

CREATE  APPLICATION  FORMS  FOR  MODEL  SCHOOLS 

PLAN  SEPTEMBER  TRAINING 

(Marilyn  Delger  offered  to  help  plan) 

1.  transparencies/handouts 

2.  activities 


3.  team  formation  (Harry’s  working  on  this) 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
PO  Box  202501 
HELENA  MT  59620-2501 
(406)  444-3095 


Nancy  Keenan 
Superintendent 


June  29 ,  1994 


Certification  Standards  and  Practices  Advisory  Council 
2500  Broadway 
Helena ,  MT  59620 


Dear  CSPAC  Members: 

I  am  planning  to  lead  a  discussion  about  the  new  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy:  the  Montana  Arts  and  English  Curriculum  at  your 
meeting  in  Helena  on  July  22.  As  you  may  know,  the  framework  is  a 
result  of  a  grant  from  the  FIRST  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  framework  seeks  to  "reconceptualize"  curriculum  and 
therefore  is  somewhat  complicated.  However,  most  people  find  the 
topic  and  the  concepts  behind  it  fascinating. 

The  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  could  impact  certification  and 
teacher  preparation.  At  the  June  meeting  of  the  curriculum  team 
and  advisory  committee,  one  of  our  activities  was  to  react  to 
"scenarios,"  several  of  which  involved  certification  issues.  I 
have  enclosed  a  summary  of  those  scenarios  and  the  suggestions  from 
the  groups  that  discussed  each  of  these  difficult  situations.  I 
would  like  to  hear  your  reaction  to  the  problems  and  to  the 
solutions  brainstormed  by  my  committees. 

I've  also  enclosed  copies  of  the  May  newsletter  about  the  project 
and  inserted  inside  one  of  the  28  Curriculum  Cycles  generated  by 
the  curriculum  team.  Each  of  these  cycles  will  be  printed  on  heavy 
paper,  much  like  a  portfolio,  and  inside  will  be  additional 
activities,  assessment  ideas,  and  resource  lists. 

Please  feel  free  to  ask  me  questions  about  the  framework  by 
telephone  (444-3714)  or  at  the  meeting  on  July  22.  I  look  forward 
to  meeting  you  and  hearing  your  reactions  to  the  framework. 


Sincerely, 


Language  Arts  Specialist 


It  is  our  mission  to  advocate,  communicate,  educate  and  be  accountable  to  those  we  serve. 


The  following  scenarios  could  arise  in  Montana  school  districts  as  teachers  attempt  to  use  the  Framework  for 

L  fCy’  ^  proposed  S0!ull0ns  were  brainstormed  by  groups  of  teachers,  artists,  administrators 
and  college  professors  during  an  advisory  committee  meeting  on  June  13,  1994. 


Scenario  One 


Your  middle  school  has  been  unable  to  hire  a  visual  art  specialist.  However,  you  intend  to 
use  an  artist  in  residence  and  a  local  artist  to  help  you  with  the  art  lessons  within  the 
curriculum  cycles  of  the  Aesthetic  Framework.  These  people  will  be  in  your  class 
approximately  two  hours  per  week.  You  intend  to  label  the  two-hour  block  English  and 
Visual  Arts.  Some  union  members  are  complaining  that  only  a  certificated  teacher  should 
be  teaching  art  and  your  school  board  is  worried  that  you  will  not  be  fully  accredited 
How  will  you  resolve  this  issue  with  your  colleagues  and  with  the  board? 

Proposed  solutions: 


Suggest  to  the  board  that  the  cost  of  an  artist  in  residence 
Montana  Arts  Council  will  pay  for  half  of  the  artist’s  fee.  This 
not  otherwise  have. 


will  be  less  than  a  school  employee  since  the 
will  bring  in  up  to  $7500  that  the  district  would 


Suggest  a  part-time  teacher  who  is  certified  but  would  not  be  paid  full  benefits, 
(or  not  show)  the  need  for  a  full-time  employee. 


After  a  year,  this  may  show 


Scenario  Two 


The  music  specialist  in  your  elementary  school  comes  in  twice  weekly,  giving  you  preparation 
time.  He  also  serves  other  schools  and  other  teachers,  so  has  no  free  time  at  your  school 
during  the  school  day.  You  would  like  to  use  a  curriculum  cyle  that  integrates  music  into 
anguage  arts,  but  have  no  expertise  in  music.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  cycles  could  be  used 
uring  the  music  periods  as  they  are  used  for  program  preparation. 

How  can  you  surmount  this  obstacle? 


Proposed  solutions: 

Use  artists  in  residence  or  community  outreach  programs.  Make  use  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  lendine 
Stag  m“nbeeTopridon°ther  reS°UrCeS'  Pr°gramS’  b°0kS’  CB‘R°M’  “  Te.ecommunications/distance 

Use  PIR  days  to  provide  extra  planning  time  and  inservices. 

Use  a  retired  teacher,  parent  volunteer,  or  local  business  partnership. 

strengths!"6  ^  ^  '°  d°  ,eam‘teachinS  ofdasses-  Set  up  schedules  so  that  they  reflect  teacher 


Scenario  Three 


You  are  certified  in  English  and  Russian  language.  Your  friend,  the  choral  music  director, 
has  discussed  the  possibility  of  developing  a  music  and  English  course  that  would  meet  the 
high  school  accreditation  standard  for  a  fine  arts  class.  However,  his  schedule  is  full  and  he 
will  not  be  able  to  take  part  in  teaching  this  course.  Should  you  be  able  to  teach  a  Fine  Arts 
course  entitled  "The  Music  of  Literature"  without  music  certification? 

Solutions: 

Arrange  a  meeting  with  the  English  and  music  teacher  and  an  administrator  to  try  the  possibility  of  a  work 

trade,  an  exchange  of  talents,  or  some  kind  of  cooperative  teaching. 

Contact  the  Montana  Arts  Council  to  see  if  visiting  artists  or  community  people  could  be  involved. 


Scenario  Four 


Your  high  school  offers  drama  as  an  elective  which  can  count  for  the  fine  arts  requirement. 
The  drama  class  generally  produces  a  spring  play  and  two  short  plays  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  Beginning  drama  is  offered  during  first  period  and  advanced  drama  is  sixth.  The 
drama  teacher  has  a  seventh  period  prep  and  teaches  sophomore  or  junior  English  periods 
three  through  five.  As  the  art  teacher,  you’d  like  to  be  able  to  develop  some  units  together. 
You  have  five  different  art  classes,  with  an  advanced  course  during  sixth  period.  You  have 
a  first  period  prep.  However,  you  seldom  have  the  same  students.  Is  coordination  possible? 

How? 


Solution: 

Combine  the  advanced  art  and  advanced  drama  during  period  six  to  be  team  taught.  Combine  beginning 
drama  with  art  history  to  be  team  taught  and  have  one  of  the  teachers  change  preparation  periods.  Since 
sophomore  and  junior  English  would  be  drama  in  some  units,  these  classes  would  combine  sometimes. 
Explore  the  possibility  of  combining  sophomore  and  junior  English  classes. 
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